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PREFACE 

THE little book which 1 follows suggests in all 
humility a new' view of Christ's life and pur- 
poses, a new view of the origin of the Church, 
a new view of the resurrection-appearances, 
as well as of certain miracles. I am quite 
conscious of my presumption in attempting 
themes so high and difficult, and of my dis- 
qualifications for the task. My principal hope 
is that a theory, which, if true, would lead to 
most important consequences, may be sifted by 
criticism, and receive a better shape at the hands 
of others. 

Some of my chapters, particularly the third 
and fifth, make rather a heavy demand on the 
reader's attention. I have tried so to write 
that difficult passages may be omitted at a first 
reading, and I think that a clear notion of my 
drift is obtainable from the first chapter and 
the conclusion, though I hope that the account 
of our Lord's ministry in Chapter IV is 
sufficiently plain ; it forms, in any case, a rather 
necessary part of the argument. 

Further, to help the reader, I have added 
a synopsis. 



SYNOPSIS 

CHAPTER I 

PACK 

The three suppressions in the Gospels 

(1) of the community presupposed by the 

Sermon on the Mount ; 

(2) of the origin of the Agape; 

(3) of the Galilean appearances in general 

(Luke) or of that to the five hundred in 

particular 

are best explained by the existence of a pre-resur- 
rection community of Galilean disciples, five hundred 
in number, who had assembled during the Passover- 
season at o.ur Lord's command in the hope of His 
returning to establish the kingdom ; and to whom 
in fact He appeared . . . . . . II 



CHAPTER II 

The appearance to the Galilean community is the 
real transfiguration, which St. Paul has in mind in 
2 Corinthians iii. 18, and is to be distinguished from 
the Marcan transfiguration ; that being a mere 
substitute intended to show that our Lord's 
promise of the kingdom had been fulfilled in another 
way than by the resurrection-appearance on the 
Galilean mountain . . . . 29 

9 
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CHAPTER III 

PAGE 

The Persean section of Luke is really a piece of 
anti-Galilean polemic on the part of Jerusalem . 39 

CHAPTER IV 

The history of the Galilean community can be 
traced quite clearly in Mark. The great gathering 
by the sea marks its establishment. The so-called 
' withdrawal ' is wrapt in obscurity precisely because 
Jerusalem will not admit that, at the very moment 
when Luke describes our Lord as instructing 
disciples on the road to Jerusalem, He was really 
instructing the Galilean community on the Eastern 
shore of the Lake : the twelve meanwhile being 
busy in attempting to secure new members . . 53 

CHAPTER V 
Corroboration from Q . . . . . .71 

CONCLUSION 

I. Summary . . . . . . .78 

II. Reasons for dating the Galilean community- 

appearance on or about Easterday . . 81 

III. Attempt to explain the paucity of direct evidence 84 



Neglected Galilee 



CHAPTER I 

WITHOUT insisting for the present that our 
Lord's Galilean disciples were a very definitely 
organized body, I venture to suggest that they 
were more organized, or at any rate more 
definitely attached to their Leader, than . has 
generally been supposed. Evidence for such 
a view I seem to find (i) in the Sermon on the 
Mount, (2) in the primitive Christian institution 
of the Agape or Love-Feast, and (3), abo,ve 
all, in the resurrection-appearance to ' above five 
hundred brethren at once.' 



On the face of it, the Sermon on the Mo.unt 
sets out to be the ethical and spiritual charter 
or code of a society, a statement of principles 
or rule of life distinguishing the body which 
accepts it from the world outside. It is true 
that most critics accuse Matthew of doing here 
what he has undoubtedly done elsewhere, taken, 

that is to say, a number of Christ's sayings 

11 
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uttered at different times, and made of them a 
set speech; but I doubt if such a process of 
editorial manipulation could have resulted 1 in 
such a perfect and coherent whole as the 
Sermon, unless Matthew possessed greater 
artistic power than is probable, and treated our 
Lord's words with a boldness that is almost 
inconceivable. The unity, it would seem, is not 
something which Matthew produced, but which 
he found, whether because our Lord had given 
a systematic series of instructions to a body 
of disciples other than the twelve, who care- 
fully preserved the instructions, and in conse- 
quence the connection of thought which held the 
series together, or whether some quite primitive 
community selected and combined His sayings 
at a time when quite a number of authentic 
utterances were still remembered, or whether 
the early Mission preachers had framed Christ's 
principal maxims into a code for the use of 
their converts. Some such explanation would 
account not only for the unity and coherence of 
the Sermon, but for the characteristics which 
differentiate much of its contents from the other 
sayings attributed to our Lord. It is not really 
necessary to decide finally between the several 
alternatives, since the sayings tell their own 
story and very distinctly imply an intention on 
our Lord's part to form a society, of which the 
persons Be is addressing are to be members. 
They are to be prepared for persecution. They 
are the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. In their mutual relations they are to act 
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as brethren. Generally, it might be said that 
the Sermon assumes a striving after ideal per- 
fection, which our Lord could not possibly have 
attributed to the populace at large. 

St. Luke himself supports the view that the 
real hearers of the Sermon (or part of it) were 
our Lord's adherents, by saying that they in- 
cluded ' a great multitude of disciples.' More- 
over, when we compare! this statement of 
Luke's with Mark, we get the result that the 
disciples in question (as we should expect) were 
Galileans, though Luke seems somewhat un- 
willing to admit this in so many words. 

This unwillingness of Luke is not an accident, 
but a symptom. As we shall see, Jerusalem 
was very averse from accepting the existence 
of a Galilean community ; and Luke's authorities 
seem to have been very largely Jerusalem docu- 
ments p/r traditions. Yet here, as elsewhere, 
controversy defeats itself, and the best possible 
reason for assuming that something very like 
a community existed in Galilee, however em- 
bryonic its form, is the Lucan treatment of the 
Sermon on the Mount. , 

In the first place, Luke, in his Sermon on 
the Plain, giyes us a strongly coloured variant 
of parts of the original discourse. The 
beatitudes are, so to say, of a more * secular ' 
type : the poor in spirit are simply the poor, 
the hunger after righteousness becomes hunger 
in the literal sense. Moreover, the attitude of 
our Lord towards those He is addressing be- 
comes much more critical and suspicious. He 
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speaks at length .of possible hypocrisy, whether 
on, the part of the flock or its teachers. The 
Sermon is even interrupted that our Lord may 
include the little parable of the blind leading 
the blind, which, according to Matthew, was 
addressed to the Pharisees, for whom, indeed, 
it is intrinsically suited. Or again, Christ 
refrains from exhorting the Galileans to imitate 
the Divine perfection. Although Luke shows 
acquaintance with the .long passage in which our 
Lord contrasts Himself with the teachers of the 
past, he omits it ; and it is precisely in the 
omitted portion that our Lord makes on His 
followers those demands which have always 
exercised such attraction on the Saints, the 
demands for absolute selflessness and crystal 
purity. The Sermon on the Plain is thus a 
proof that Jerusalem regards the Galilean 
disciples as incapable of real spirituality. 

A second device employed by Luke is the 
Persean section, or larger interpolation, which 
begins at the end of chapter ix.' By omitting 
the Marcan indications of a withdrawal after 
the feeding of the five; thousand, and' by glossing 
over the fact that it was at Cassarea Philippi 
that St. Peter. made his confession, Luke can 
use the months thus at his disposal to make 
our Lord's last journey to Jerusalem a slow 
progress, instead of a rapid march, and can 
represent the greater part of our Lord's teaching 
as delivered, not in Galilee, but elsewhere ; 
utilizing a loophole afforded by Mark xi. (as 
He was wont He taught them again) to the 
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utmost. As a result of these modifications the 
teaching on prayer and wealth' is postponed until 
our Lord quits the Galilean border. If this 
is not anti-Galilean prejudice it looks very like 
it. For could the claims of the Galileans be 
better, refuted than by showing that our Lord 
refrained from imparting most of the message 
which He had come into the world to give, until 
He had steadfastly set His face to go to 
Jerusalem? 

Let us consider more particularly the Lucan 
presentation of Christ's teaching on, the subject 
of wealth. Matthew: vi. 19-34 seems a par- 
ticularly coherent section logically following out 
the theme set forth in the heading ' Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth.' This 
could be taken as forbidding private property, 
and Jerusalem itself, doubtless under the en- 
couragement of the Galilean missionaries, read it 
in this sense at first, and began its career as 
a Church by instituting the community of goods. 
Later on, however, as the primitive enthusiasm 
flagged, Jerusalem began to question if the 
Galilean interpretation of our Lord's words was 
the true one, and we find Luke breaking up the 
section on wealth into fragments, and contriv- 
ing, by the addition of explanatory matter, to 
deprive Christ's words- of their communistic 
sting. Such is surely the explanation of Luke's 
so-called Ebionism : Jerusalem! compromises 
with the demands of the communists by insisting 
that if the rich retain their wealth they are at 
any, rate to do their 'duty by the poor. The 
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whole motive is laid bare in Luke xii. 13 : ' One 
of the multitude said unto Him, Master, bid 
my brother divide the inheritance with me. But 
He said unto him, Man, who made Me a judge 
or a divider over you? ' It is only after this 
introduction that Luke can reproduce, very 
parenthetically, the allusion to treasure in 
heaven. ; 

If the Sermon op, the Mount is the proof that 
our Lord's principal aim was to secure disciples 
bent on heavenly perfection, the sole question 
is whether our Lord utilized to this end the 
1 great multitude of disciples ' whom He already 
possessed, keeping them at all costs attached 
to His cause ; or let this company of followers 
slip through His fingers, leaving it to the 
Apostles to gather up the fragments after His 
death. The latter alternative is not only im- 
probable on the face of it, but seems disproved 
by various hints in Mark or Luke that others 
besides, the twelve accompanied Christ to 
Jerusalem, or were present at the resurrection- 
appearances. 



Another question surrounded with some 
mystery in our Gospels is the origin of the 
Agape, the ritual feast at which the primitive 
Christians were wont to; assemble, each man 
contributing provisions to the common stock. 
The clearest and most direct allusions to this 
rite are perhaps to be found in two of the 
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resurrection narratives, the Emmaus story, and 
the story iof the appearance to the seven 
disciples at the Galilean Lake. As regards the 
former, Professor Bacon (Fourth Gospel, p. 4^2.), 
following Dr. Box, has argued that when 
Cleopas and his companion, who were not of 
the number of the twelve, and therefore could 
not have been present at the I#ast Supper, 
recognize our Lord in the ' breaking of bread/ 
that can only be because they are Galileans, 
and our Lord's actions remind . them of the 
Agape, a Galilean rite ; and this suggestion is 
confirmed when we find in John xxi. what is 
clearly a Galilean tradition connecting the 
Agape with another resurrection-appearance. In 
Professor Bacon's opinion, the Eucharist itself 
was not so much an institution de novo as a 
development of the existing Agape, to which 
our Lord in the Upper Chamber imparted a 
new colour, in view of His approaching death. 
Much that we find in the Fourth Gospel is, 
according to the same scholar, to be explained 
by the intention of the author to step forward 
as a champion of the Galilean Agape, in 
opposition to the Jerusalem Eucharist, by which 
it was in danger of being superseded. ; 

The relevance of such views to our present 
discussion is plain. A Galilean rite almost 
necessarily impliejs a body of Galilean disciples ; 
and the disappearance of more definite infor- 
mation on the subject of the Agape would be 
another proof of the intention to disparage 
Galilee and put it into the background. . Nor 

2 
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are we necessarily dealing with mere sup- 
pression. The account of the . miraculous feed- 
ing of .the five thousand is strangely like an 
attempt to explain the Agape not as an habitual 
practice of the Galilean disciples, but rather as 
a commemoration of the. act by which our Lord 
satisfied the merely physical hunger of curious 
crowds. Yet surely the true explanation is 
ridiculously simple : if our Lord had; a number 
of disciples accustomed to repair to Him from 
time to time, for example at the house at Caper- 
naum mentioned several times by Mark, the 
visitors would naturally bring their food, and 
the Agape come spontaneously into existence. 
Only, if a number of Galileans had acquired 
the habit of paying our Lord periodical visits, 
there seems no reason for hesitating to call them 
a society. 

We said above that in the Lucan Sermon 
on the Plain, our Lord devotes Himself mainly to 
criticizing His hearers. He does, however, ; give 
them one command. That command runs : But 
I say unto you, love-^your enemies. Why is 
this command torn from its context to appear 
in the forefront of! the Sermon, why is it twice 
repeated, unless some reference is intended to 
the Galilean Love- Feast? 



St. Paul tells us that after appearing to 
Cephas and" the twelve the risen Christ 'ap- 
peared to above i five* hundred brethren at once, 
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.of' whom the greater, part : remain unto, this 
present,, but some are fallen asleep.' This event 
has been very plausibly identified with the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, but the attempt seems to me to fail, 
because, if any resurrection-appearance is con- 
cealed behind the account of Pentecost, it dught 
to be the one which comes last on St. Paul's 
list, that to all the Apostles. Besides which, 
it is natural to connect the absence of allusions 
to the five hundred with the strenuous attempts 
of Luke to deny any resurrection-appearances 
whatever to Galilee. May we not perhaps go 
further? St. Paul's expression 'brethren' is 
capable of meaning that the five hundred were 
members of a com'munity or Church ; that is to 
say, no other, alternative being available, .of a 
Galilean one. The community, if such it was, 
can hardly have been a large one, so that five 
hundred might well represent the total muster- 
roll of its members. In that- fact we might 
have the clue tq the suppression, since the men 
who refused to. admit that a Galilean society 
with its Agape ever existed would be still iess 
likely to admit that the same community had 
enjoyed a visipni of the Lord. That is to say, 
Galilean appearances are rejected, not because 
they occurred in Galilee, but because they were 
made to a society., 

If, however, we incline to make the vision 
of the five hundred the. principal Galilean 
appearance, we are clearly returning to the old 
view which 1 identified the event with the one 
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recorded in Matthew xxviii. 16-20, although we 
shall probably feel called upon to make certain 
changes. 

Thus, if the witnesses constituted a com- 
munity, there is less difficulty in accepting 
Matthew's statement that they, had gone to ' the 
mountain where Jesus h\ad appointed them.' It 
is no unusual thing for communities to assemble 
for particular purposes, and our Lord might 
well have arranged for the Galileans to hold 
a meeting at a specified time and place. It is 
true that Matthew speaks of the rendezvous as 
concerning solely, the eleven. But that is part 
of the programme, a mere device enabling the 
eleven to, testify, to the experience of the five 
hundred without the latter being so much as 
mentioned. [We might even say that in Matthew, 
xxviii. 16-20 we find the very same expedient 
employed as in the Lucan account of the Peraean 
teaching. Here the risen Lord appears to the 
eleven in the presence of a vaguely indicated 
company of others, just as there He addresses 
' disciples ' in the presence; of enormous crowds.. 
To some minds it might even seem 1 that the 
attitude of Matthew to the five hundred is not 
merely negative but hostile : ' They [ the 
eleven ] worshipped Him, but othiers doubted ', ; 
unless, of course, Matthew thinks of the doubts 
as removed a little later. 

One advantage of our own view over the old 
one is that it is more faithful to Matthew. 
Matthew seems to assume that the eleven pro- 
ceeded direct to the rendezvous, found the others 
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already; present, and 1 saw the risen Lord without 
further delay. Matthew's account leaves no 
room* for the supposition so often interpolated by 
the modern reader, that the eleven had gone 
about visiting the five hundred at their homes, 
and inducing them to repair to the mountain. 
Instead, then, of having recourse to a hypo- 
thesis for which Matthew affords no justifica- 
tion or excuse, we take his statement literally, 
and say that the others had assembled like the 
eleveru because our Lord had arranged with 'them 
to do so. Nor if we are challenged to produce 
an occasion for the making of the appointment 
are we necessarily at a loss for an answer, 
since we can point to- that last secret tour of 
Galilee, in the course of which our Lord 
informed His disciples (in the wider sense) of 
His approaching Death' and Resurrection (Mark 
ix. 30, 31); the twelve, of course, had been 
told already. When one comes to think of it, 
our Lord could hardly have announced His 
Death and Resurrection without going on to 
urge the disciples to some particular course of 
action, for instance, to watch and pray that they 
entered not into temptation, and to await His 
coming at some specified place. 

4 

Our threefold discussion of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Agape, and the appearance to 
the five hundred, leaves us face to face with two 
questions. We have to discover if we can the 
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real grounds of Jerusalem's objection to Galilee. 
We have to discover if we can the motives and 
expectations which brought the Galileans to the 
rendezvous. 

It so happens that the same fact provides 
an answer to both questions at once', since, 'as; we 
shall see, the purpoise which would be the most 
natural of alii purposes for Galileans to entertain, 
as well as the most fitted to ensurq their faith- 
fulness in keeping their appointment, would also 
be the one purpose to which, sooner or later, 
Jerusalem was bound to take exception. 

iWe may begin with one, or two considerations, 
which, if they do not take us the whole way, 
are helpful as far as they go. The objection of 
Jerusalem to the Agape, together with the 
presence of Agape-features in the Emmaus story 
and John xxi., makes it highly probable that 
the five hundred, whatever else they intended, 
came together to hold an Agape. And again, 
the expectation of our Lord to complete the 
Passover with His disciples (Matthew xxvi. 29; 
Luke xxii. 16) suggests that the Galilean five 
hundred were holding their Agape, or series 
of Agapes, during the days of Unleavened 
Bread ; which agrees very, well with the account 
of Matthew xxviii. and its seeming implication 
that the eleven reached the nuOiUntain quite early, 
perhaps, indeed, on Easterday. All this, how- 
ever, would be certain in the long run to arouse 
the opposition of Jerusalem, since a Passover 
away from the Holy City was forbidden ; and, 
indeed, in the case of the eleven, the breach of 
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the regulations would be of the most flagrant 
description, since after being prevented from 
holding the Passover in Jerusalem they deliber- 
ately left that place before the days of 
Unleavened Bread were over\to hold a Passover- 
Agape with the five hundred in Galilee. 

That we are here on the right lines is shown 
by Mark's falsification of the chronology of 
Holy. Week, a falsification clearly intended to 
show that our Lord aiid His disciples had cele- 
brated the Passover at the proper time and 
place. ; .- ' 

But that is not all. 



. .- ' ' ..5 .. , . /', ' 

The real solution of our problem must surely 
lie in the varying attitude of the early Christians 
to the Apocalyptic speculations of the time. 
Suppose, for instance, that the Galilean disciples 
and our Lord Himself had been accustomed all 
their life to hear expounded that line of thought 
which expected the Messiah to set up on earth 
a Messianic community,. Daniel's 'kingdom of 
the Saints of the Most High.' This temporary 
' millennial ' dominion of the Saints was, so we 
are told by Dr. Charles and others, distinguished 
from the Eternal Kingdom of; God in the 
Heavens as a mere first step, or at best a 
preliminary anticipation ; nor did it, as we might 
think, require to be ushered in by the general 
resurrection and the judgment ; on the contrary, 
these events happened only at its close. Surely 
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in this conception we have a clue to the original 
attitude of the Galileans, and even of our Lord. 
If Christ was to rule with His Saints, His "first 
task was to gather them together and prepare 
them for their future work ; hence, the body 
of disciples, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
insistence on the need of heavenly perfection. 
When our Lord told the Galileans to assemble 
for a series of; Agapes on the days of Un- 
leavened Bread, He must also have led them 
to expect that before those days were over He 
would return to equip them finally for their 
sovereignty and set them on the throne. The 
very terms of His promise have possibly sur- 
vived ; for though the words are nominally 
addressed to the twelve, it may well have been 
the five hundred to whom He said, * I appoint 
unto you a kingdom . . . that ye may eat and 
drink at My table in My kingdom, and ye shall 
sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Luke xxii. 29, 30) ; words which '(though 
the Greek verb translated ' appoint ' is not in 
both cases the same) have a strange appear- 
ance of connection with ' the mountain where 
Jesus appointed them.' , 

Jerusalem at first acquiesced in this view. 
The Kingdom of the Saints had been estab- 
lished. That was taken for granted ; hence the 
early communism. But the enthusiasm flagged, 
communism was abandoned ; and though the 
question of Acts ii, 6 (' Lord, dost Thou at 
this time restore the kingdom unto Israel?') 
shows Jerusalem in two minds as to whether 
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the Kingdom had, or had not, been inaugurated, 
the prevailing attitude of disillusion and reaction 
is reflected . in the obvious dislike of Galilee 
and things Galilean. It was, perhaps, too much 
to expect the Church at Jerusalem to acknow- 
ledge a company of Galilean peasants as God's 
Saints, or to admit that a kingdom had come 
in Galilee which ought to have come, according 
to Zechariah, on their own Mount of Olives. 
Accordingly, objections to millenarianism are 
frequent in Luke, particularly in j his editorial 
remarks ; just as it is wrong or foolish to 
appeal to our Lord as judge or divider, so is 
it wrong or foolish 1 to expect the kingdom to 
come immediately or to aspire to a share in 
the heavenly banquet (Luke xix. n, xiv. 15). 
Moreover, as we have seen, Jerusalem objects 
not only to the immediate coming of the 
Kingdom, but to the idea that perfection is 
to be attained by men on earth. YiCt, seem- 
ingly, our Lord spoke of His Kingdom as the 
Kingdom of Heaven precisely because He inter- 
preted Daniel's Kingdom of Saints as one the 
subjects of which were to reflect the Divine 
holiness. iHis ethic was not really an interim- 
ethic. It was a heaven-on-earth ethic. That 
some, at any rate, of His disciples took this 
part of His teaching very seriously is shown by 
the saying about the men who ' made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of God,' that 
is, who imitated the purity of the Angels 
(Matthew xix. 12, with xxii. 30). But to preach 
a heaven-on-earth-ethic would have been the 
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merest futility and mockery unless in some way 
or other humanity was to. be raised above its 
natural level ;. unless, that is to say, the 
prophecies of Joel and Jeremiah were somehow 
to be fulfilled, the Spirit of God poured into 
human hearts, and the kingdom of God's Saints 
become a possibility. Thus the Sermon on 
the Mount points beyond itself. And if the 
Galileans come together to be made a kingdom 1 
of the Saints, they also came to be clothed 
with power from on high, and have the Divine 
law written in their hearts. . 

It is even possible though the point is not 
one that I should press that our Lord, the 
greatest of all Poets, spoke of His approaching 
advent to His Galilean band of followers at 
their Agape as His marriage. That would 
account for the conception of the Church as 
the Bride of Christ in St. Paul or Ephesians, 
as well as for Luke's obvious objection to 
certain parables or sayings dealing with the 
Wedding-Feast. Nor, since our Lord obviously 
identified Himself with the suffering-servant of 
Deutero-Isaiah, is it difficult to understand 
His basing this particular line of thought on 
Isaiah liii. 10 : 'When Thou shalt make His 
soul an offering for sin, He shall -see His seed, 
He shall prolong His days.' 



Baldly, drily, and without, any. attempt at 
rhetoric, I have given reason for holding that 
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i 

within a few days of our Lord's Deaths occurred 
one of the most marvellous events in history. 
The five hundred brethren have been assembled 
in their mountain solitude from the time of the 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb onwards, ' showing 
forth the Lord's death till he come.' Then, on 
Easter Sunday or Monday, they are joined by 
the eleven^ who, travelling with the utmost 
speed and encouraged by the manifestation of 
the risen Lord, which St. Paul mentions as made 
to 'the twelve/ would doubtless cover the sixty 
miles or so between Jerusalem and Galilee in 
some fifteen hours. Then, after the eleven had 
made their report, all the witnesses would enjoy 
the mystical experience of being spiritually 
possessed by Christ, and transfigured into His 
image, and filled with all the fulness of God, 
which will be the theme of our next chapter. 
Some, doubtless, will hold that the millennial 
expectations of the Galileans were disappointed. 
Not so St. Paul. Every time he speaks of 
his converts as Saints he is identifying the 
Church with the Kingdom, of the Saints of 
the Most High ; and what is that ' Kingdom 
which Christ is at the end to deliver up to the 
Father ' but the millennial Kingdom of the 
Galileans' hope? I Nor does St. Paul stand 

1 The Church is the body of Christ, it is Christ collec- 
tively. It has the power of judgment to some extent 
already. What does i Corinthians iv. 8 mean except 
that the Corinthians identified more than they ought 
to have done the temporary reign of the Saints with the 
Eternal Kingdom ? 
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alone. It may be doubted whether the same 
millennial Kingdom was not the basis of the 
initial belief of 1 the, primitive Christians the 
belief in a Church. There would have been no 
Christianity had not the Galileans hurried up to 
Jerusalem proclaiming not that the Kingdom was 
coming, but that it had come. 

If, moreover, as we shall see was the case, 
the Galileans attained, not simply to a conviction 
of our Lord's survival, but to mystical union in 
or through Him with God, they were not dis- 
appointed, rather were they given * exceeding 
abundantly above all that they asked or thought.' 



CHAPTER II 

FEW passages in St. Paul attract our interest 
and curiosity more than 2 Corinthians iii. 18 : 
'We all, with unveiled face reflecting as a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, as 
from the Lord the Spirit.' That St. Paul has 
in view some definite event in history seems 
clear. For if he had not he could hardly speak 
of Christian life as a triumphant progress ' from 
glory to glory,' such a statement, unfortunately, 
being contradicted by universal experience. If, 
however, St. Paul and those to whom he writes 
were aware of some experience of a mystical 
character in which at a certain time and place 
the Divine consciousness had been shared by 
men of like passions with themselves, we could 
explain the seeming extravagance of St. Paul's 
expression as the result of a natural tendency 
to see life not as men ordinarily find it, but 
as it had seemed at one great moment. But 
though an historical event is needed to account 
for St. Paul's expressions, that event cannot very 
well be the Synoptic Transfiguration. True the 

29 
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word ' transfiguration ' is common to St. Paul 
and St. Mark. But St. Mark's account does 
not tell us of a transfiguration of disciples, but 
of a Transfiguration of Christ, and fails to 
present that feature which is the principal 
element in the Pauline text, viz. the inner 
possession of the witnesses' hearts by the 
Lord, the Spirit. By the three Apostles ' upon 
the holy mount ' the Divine glory is indeed 
seen : for the cloud is the sign o the Presence. 
But it is not seen mystically by that process of 
inner reflection or permeation in which the per- 
sonality of the Mystic as he is transformed, in 
the Divine love becomes one with the object of 
vision and knows that object (to . repeat an old 
catchword) .from within. 

A better, though still incomplete, answer to 
our question would be to say ,that what St. 
Paul has in mind is what happened at the time 
of the resurrection -appearances. For then not 
only was the Divine glory seen, but the vision 
was of the precise character which we require, 
a mystic vision which was the outcome or 
manifestation of a preceding or concomitant 
spiritual possession, for which, perhaps, the best 
analogy on the human plane would be a case of 
telepathic invasion. It is on this inner side of 
the phenomena that St. Paul seems to be 
insisting when he says of the appearance to 
himself, 'It pleased God' to reveal His Son in 
me' (Galatians i. 15, 16). And that St. Paul 
is indeed here referring to a resurrection - 
appearance seems to, follow from the occurrence, 
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only v six verses later (2- Corinthians iv. 6), of 
an unmistakable allusion to the appearances : 
' Seeing it is God that said, Light shall shine 
out of darkness who shined in our hearts -to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.,' 

In the resurrection- appearance, however, to 
which St. Paul seems to be alluding in 2 Cor- 
inthians iii. 1 8, the withesses do more than 

-i. / _ - 

simply share the glory of the manifesting Lord ; 
they share a succession of such glories. It 
looks as if they were present at what was really 
an ascension, an ascension, however, which .was 
a change rather of state than of place ; what 
happened, in short, was that as our Lord passed 
from one condition of glorified being to another, 
the Spirit-possessed witnesses seemed to pass 
with pirn. 1 They knew, like St. Paul later, 
what it was to be raised to the third heaven, 
after passing presumably through the first and 
the second. And we may adduce as apparently 
another allusion to the same mystical partici- 
pation in the Ascension, Ephesians ii. 4-6 : ' God 
. ,. * quickened us together with Christ . 
and raised us up with Him, and made us to sit 
with Him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus.' 
The First Epistle of St. Peter seems to know 
of the same experience; at any rate, there is 
a striking coincidence between the various states 

^.Perhaps we could , best translate what happened into 
modern terms by saying that what began .as. a telepathic 
communication from our Lord's glorified humanity became 
a mystical union with His divinity. 
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of glory mentioned in the passage with which 
we are dealing and the use of the word glory 
in the plural in I Peter i. 1 1 : ' the sufferings 
of Christ and the glories that should follow.' 



A very interesting confirmation of the sug- 
gestion that one of the resurrection-appearances 
involved the concomitant transfiguration of the 
ascending Lord and the witnesses is afforded by, 
the late first-century apocalypse known as the 
Ascension of Isaiah, the corroboratkm being all 
the more striking from the author's plain inten- 
tion to deny that our Lord's elevation through 
the seven heavens was accompanied by successive 
changes of state. 

' In Jerusalem I s,aw Him being crucified on a 
tree ; and likewise after the third day rise 
again and remain days . . . And I saw Him 
and He was in the firmament, but He had not 
changed Himself into their form . . . and He 
ascended into the seventh heaven, and He did not 
transform Himself. . . . There was one glory, 
and from it He did not change Himself ' 
(chapter ii., verses 20, 23, 25, 29). The 
Father's instruction to the Son before the latter 's 
descent into the world had ended with the 
words : ' And afterwards, from the angels of 
death, Thou wilt ascend to Thy place, and Thou 
wilt not be transformed into each heaven, but 
in glory Thou wilt ascend and sit on My right 
hand.' 
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Possibly, the controversy with incipient 
gnosticism has compelled theological considera- 
tion of. the problems involved. On the other 
hand, not only, as we said is this writing evidence 
for the existence! of the affirmation which it sets 
.out to refute^ but the story of, the Transfigura- 
tion- -of the Lord and the witnesses has exerted 
a double influence on the story. If our Lord is 
not transfigured as He ascends, He is trans- 
figured as He comes from 1 heaven to earth, and 
Isaiah's own exaltation through the various 
heavens entails a progressive transfiguration. 

It is -a jFar cry from a fantastic! document like 
the Ascension of Isaiah to the sober, yet 
supremely beautiful Emmaus story of St. Luke:. 
Yet even here there are traces of the Trans- 
figuration-theme in the way in which the risen 
Lord, who had been regarded by the disciples 
as an ordinary wayfarer, is finally recognized 
in the Breaking of the Bread. Does not Mark- 
appendix describe, thie* .appearance as made in 
another forml \ 



There are several reasons for thinking that 
the Transfiguration- Ascension (as we may call 
it) alluded to by Si. Paul represents really 
the experience of the Galilean five hundred. 

In the first place, it is highly probable that 
the earliest traditions assigned the Ascension to 
Galilee. Luke's words, 'He led them out until 
they were over against Bethany,' are apparently, 

3 
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Jerusalem's substitute for that journey, into 
Galilee presupposed in our Lord's words, ' I go 
before you into Galilee' (Mark xiv. 28). John 
very significantly (xx. 17) makes our Lord say, 
to Mary Magdalene, ' Go unto My. brethren and 
say to them, I ascend ' ; the journey is now 
neither to Galilee, nor to Bethany, but to heaven. 
The words of Matthew xxviii. 18, ' All authority 
hath been given unto Mie in heaven 1 and earth,' 
are in a sense the equivalent of an Ascension 1 ., 

In the second place, some absolutely convinc- 
ing mystical experience of the character in- 
dictated would enable the Galileans to claim 
that their hopes had been literally fulfilled, and 
the Kingdom of Heaven actually set up on 
the Galilean mountain. Not only so, but the 
idea of a great Passover-redemption, which in- 
volved the translation of the witnesses from 
earth to heaven, may well underlie Colossians i. 
12, 13, ' Giving thanks unto the Father, who 
hath made us meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light ; who delivered 
us out of the power of darkness, and translated 
us into the kingdom of the Son of His love.' 

Thirdly, if the Galileans enjoyed the mystical 
experience of being filled with the love of Him 
who loved them and gave Himself for them! 
and every mystical experience is a participation 
in the Divine love 1 that would explain why the 
Galileans ever afterwards gave their common 
meal the title of the Agape. If John is as 
strong an advocate of the Agape as Professor 
Bacon thinks, we probably have a clue to the 
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meaning read into the name in the New Com- 
mandment, ' As I have loved you, that ye should 
love one another'; but how could our Lord 
better give this New Commandment than by 
shedding abroad His love in the hearts of the 
resurrection-witnesses? Once again we can 
support our view from the Epistles : the prayer 
of Ephesians iii. 14$, may well point back to 
the Galilean appearances. In the hearts of the 
five hundred Christ had dwelt. They had been 
rooted and grounded in love. They had known 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
They had been filled with all the fulness 
of God. 

Fourthly, on our view it was on the Galilean 
mountain that Christ's promise Was fulfilled, ' I 
appoint (covenant to give) unto you a king- 
dom.' In other words, the New Covenant was 
established on the Galilean mountain. That is 
one side of the truth. The other is that St.. 
Paul's whole context in 2 Corinthians iii. 4-18 
is an elaborate comparison between the Old 
Covenant and the New. The best comment on 
what St. Paul has to say on the permanent 
character of the latter is such a text as John 
xiv. 1 6 ('another Comforter, that He may be 
with you for ever '), or, still better, Matthew 
xxviii. 20 (' LQ, I am with you always'). 

Fifthly, if the Agape-element in the Emm'aus 
story is imported from Galilee, the same is 
doubtless true of the traces of a transfiguration. 
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There is an even better reason for . thinking 
that St. Paul's transfiguration from glory to 
glory is based on the mystical experience of 
the five hundred. The Marcan Transfiguration 
is really an attempt to substitute another trans- 
figuration for the transfiguration as it really 
occurred. Several critics have seemed to find 

i 

in St. Mark's story indications, of a resurrection- 
tradition, or have pointed out the resemblance 
to the Apocalypse of Peter, where the twelve 
on a mountain with the risen Lord see ' two 
departed Saints in radiant form in the presence 
of the Lord.' What is still more curious is that 
after the Ascension in Acts the Apostles see 
two men standing by them in white apparel, 
who address to them what are, from our point 
of view, very significant words, ' Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing into heaven? . . .' 

Moreover, Dr. Moffatt thinks that Mark ix. 
2-10 is an insertion in the original text. 

What has happened seems clear. Jerusalem 
does not like to think that the promise of the 
coming of the kingdom in power (Mark ix. i) 
was fulfilled at the appearance to the Galilean 
five hundred, and so produces the Synoptic 
Transfiguration to show that the promise was 
fulfilled in quite another event. 

If this be so, important conclusions follow. 
Not only does the substitution prove our whole 
case, but our contention that our Lord fulfilled 
His promise to the Galileans within a few days 
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of His making it is equally supported by 
definite proof, since in the Marcan Transfigura- 
tion also the prediction receives its fulfilment 
after six days. 

Luke's view seems slightly different. For him 
the kingdom came with power at Pentecost. So 
he omits^ the mention of power frorri the promise 
which precedes the Transfiguration, and makes 
our Lord (Luke xxiv. '49 ; Acts i. 4, 8) repeat 
His promise in another form, with a special 
reference to the descent of the Holy Spirit : 
* Ye shall receive power.' He adds- another 
proof that the promise to the Galileans had 
a very speedy fulfilment ' not many days 
hence.' ; : 

; 5 

If the Marcan Transfiguration is the substitute 
for a resurrection-appearance inserted in the 
story of our Lord's life, it is tempting to ask 
if the same process may not be exemplified 
elsewhere. 

The appearance to the twelve : was undoubtedly 
connected with their journey to Galilee. Not 
only have we the promise of Mark xiv. 28 
('After I am raised up I will go before you 
into Galilee '), but in John xxi., Peter, the Be- 
loved Disciple, and presumably the other five 
who also are present, are seen (verses 1 9 fF . ) 
following in procession behind 'the risen Lord, 
a feature which seems inexplicable in its con- 
text, precisely because it has been artificially 
transferred from Jerusalem' to; Galilee. Further- 
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more, an Exodus jfrorri Jerusalem' would not only 
form a particularly fitting prelude to the 
Galilean New Covenant, but in its Lucan form 
the Jerusalem tradition lays great stress on our 
Lord's appearance to disciples when walking or 
with a view 1 to* a journey: : ' two of them Were 
going that very day to a village named 
Emmaus ' ; 'He led them out until they were 
over against Bethany.' 

My suggestion, then, is that something of the 
amazement of the resurrection-appearance to the 
twelve has been transferred to Mark x. 32, 
which has accordingly some claim to be con- 
sidered our earliest account of the appearance 
to the twelve, and is all the more convincing 
testimony for being indirect. 

* They were on the way gone up to Jeru- 
salem ; and Jesus was going before them' : and 
they were amazed ; and' they that followed ,were 
afraid.' 

It is worth remarking,, perhaps, that; St. Paul's 
words, ' He was seen of the twelve/ and the 
statement assigned to our Lord by St. Mark, 
' I go before you into, Galilee,' describe different 
aspects of one experience. The first describes 
the vivid and overmastering impression with 
which it began, and Which caused it to be 
regarded as a definite ' appearance ' ; hence> 
since presumably, the disciples had not gone 
far when the impression cam'e to then% the 
tradition of manifestations at Jerusalem. The 
second emphasizes rather the continuous abiding 
sense of a spiritual presence which the eleven 
carried with them all the way. 



CHAPTER III 

IT is, perhaps, desirable to follow up what was 
said in Chapter I on the prejudices of Jeru,- 
salem, with an attempt to show that the Peraean 
section of Luke is anti-Galilean in its outlook 
throughout. 

(a) Luke xi. 1-13 gives us our Lord's teach- 
ing on prayer. The omission of the clause, 
' Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,' 
taken in connection with the non-appearance in 
Luke of the expression so common in Matthew, 
* the kingdom of heaven,' may be an instance of 
Jerusalem's objection to the claim of Galilee 
to represent the Kingdom of the Saints. And 
in regard to the substitution of ' the Holy 
Spirit' for ' good things,' in verse 13, we must 
remember first that * good things ' could be 
interpreted as meaning material possessions, 
and secondly that ' Pentecost ' occurred at 
Jerusalem. 

(b) The context of' this section on prayer is 
also rather important. Luke xi. 14-26 (the 
Beelzebub passage) corresponds clearly with 
Mark iii. 21-30. Equally clearly does the ex- 
clamation of the woman in verse 27 (' Blessed 
is the womb that bare Thee . . .'), with our 
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Lord's reply (' Yea, rather blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it '), correspond 
with Mark iii. 31-35 ('Behold My mother and 
My brethren'). But the scene in Mark is, of 
course, the great gathering by the sea, which 
was, according to Luke, the occasion of the 
Sermon on the Plain. Thus, when Jerusalem 
transfers the teaching on prayer to the Persean 
journey, it reproduces the old Galilean context 
The artificial and derivative character of Luke's 
device is thus laid bare. 

(c) In chapter xii. 1-3 a saying of our Lord's 
(' There is nothing covered which shall not be 
revealed ') is given a different application from 
Matthew's. Instead of being encouraged in face 
of persecution, the disciples are warned of the 
futility of hypocrisy, a change whicfi, taken in 
connection with similar references to hypocrisy 
in the Sermon on the Plain, argues once more 
a tendency to deal critically with our Lord's 
original hearers. 

(d) In chapter xii. 13-34 the subject of our 
Lord's teaching >ion wealth is broached, to be 
taken up again in chapter xvi. The whole 
motive of this teaching must be, as we said, 
anti-communistic : otherwise, why does. Luke 
deliberately choose to begin his treatment of this 
particular theme with the emphatic heading, 
1 Man, who made Me a ruler or a divider over 
you? ' . 

(e) We come to a lengthy passage, xiii. 1-30, 
which seems exceptionally interesting. Perhaps 
I can best pave the way for such suggestions 
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as I have to offer by asking what opinion we 
can best form ;on the Parable of the Barren Fig- 
tree, and the Marcan description of (an actual 
tree as withering away after our Lord had 
'cursed' it. Is it. not at least possible that 
our Lord had intended the parable as a de- 
nunciation of Jerusalem or of Judaism 1 , and that 
a few days after the denunciation had been 
uttered, when our Lord and His disciples were 
on their way to the Temple, St. Peter pointed 
to a certain tree by the roadside as the exact 
reproduction .of the tree in the parable? 
Naturally, the Church at Jerusalem, or at [least 
the more reactionary section of its members, 
did not like a parable which pronounced 
sentence on all that it held most dear, and we 
may conjecture that Luke presents the denuncia- 
tion in a considerably mitigated form. Nor 
can we help suspecting that it is in order to 
hint that the case of Jerusalem was not alto- 
gether hopeless that Luke appends to the 
parable a miracle of healing performed on a 
woman who had been suffering for no less than 
eighteen years. Still more striking, however, 
than this postscript to the parable is the way 
in which it is introduced. By putting in this 
particular place our Lord's statement regard- 
ing (i) the Galileans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices, and (2) the 
eighteen inhabitants of Jerusalem on whom the 
tower had fallen at Siloam, Luke hopes to- show 
that our Lord had spoken of Galilee and Jeru- 
salem as standing quite equally in need of 
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repentance, so that the barren fig-tree cannot 
refer to Jerusalem alone. 

Not .only, however, does the passage we are 
considering defend Jerusalem. It carries the 
war into the enemies' camp, and makes Galilee 
the object of a positive attack. Here again 
the occasion is a parable. 

There is no doubt that for early Christian 
thought the topic of the fig-tree was closely 
connected with another, that of the grain of 
mustard-seed. That is why we read in Luke 
xvii. 6, ' If ye had faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye would say unto this sycamine-tree, Be 
thou rooted up and be thou planted in the sea, 
and it would obey you ' ; a saying which seems, 
in view of Matthew xvii. 20 and Mark xi. 23, 
to point to a mention of the mustard-seed in 
the conversation appended to the withering of 
the fig-tree. 

Nor are we 'really at a loss to account for the 
connection. If the tree which was to wither 
away was Jerusalem, the seed which was to 
become a tree (and supersede the other) was 
doubtless the Galilean community. 

The proof of this is that no sooner has Luke 
given us the Parable of the Mustard-seed (xii. 
18,19) than he adds (verses 22-30) a strongly 
coloured piece of anti-Galilean polemic, based 
on the Ten Virgins, on Matthew vii. 22-23, an d 
on Matthew viii. 12, 13. The allusion to the 
Ten Virgins at this point is (as we shall see) 
explained by the Galilean claim that the Ten 
Virgins typified the Galilean community. The 
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quotation from Matthew via. is intended to 
make out that the Gentiles are to displace in 
the divine kingdom not the Jews in general, 
but the Galileans. All, however, we need do 
here is to, set down in parallel columns Matthew 
vii. 22-23, and Luke xiii. 25-27. 



MATTHEW. LUKE. 

Many will say to Me in that When once the master of the 
day, Lord, Lord, did we not house is risen up, and hath 
prophesy by Thy name, and shut to the door, then shall 
by Thy name cast out devils, ye begin to stand without, 
and by Thy name do many and to knock at the door, 
wonderful works? And then saying, Lord open to us; 
will I profess unto you, I and He shall answer and 
never knew you : depart from say to you, I know you 
Me, ye workers of iniquity. not whence ye are ; then 

shall ye begin to say, We 
did eat and drink in Thy 
presence, and Thou didst 
teach in our streets ; and 
He shall say, I know you 
not whence ye are, depart 
from Me, ye workers of 
iniquity. 



Something might be said for regarding even 
Matthew's version of the saying as more 
probably the outcome of unfortunate Christian 
experience than a genuine utterance of our 
Lord's, but however that may be, when Luke 
takes the allusions to prophesying and working 
miracles and substitutes ' eating and drinking 
in Christ's presence ' and hearing Him ' teach 
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in our streets/ he is obviously levelling his 
attack on Galilee as the home of the Agape and 
the scene of the ministry. 1 

(/) The next chapter (xiv.) is equally con- 
troversial, and explains! to; us; why precisely Jeru- 
salem objects to the Galilean Agape. As we 
suspected, the real ground 1 for the opposition is 
the Apocalyptic interpretation of the Agape of 
the resurrection ; what Jerusalem 1 dislikes in the 
Galileans is their miUenarianism. 

' And when one of them that sat at meat 
with Him heard these words, he said unto Him 1 , 
Blessed is he that shall eat meat in the kingdom 
of God.' To this exclamation our Lord replies 
by telling the Parable of the Great Supper, 
which seems to be a variant on Matthew's 
Marriage of the King's Son. No longer do 
we read of a certain king who made a marriage 
for his son, but of a certain man who made a 
great supper ; and the story, is so told as to 
end on the emphatic note, ' For I say unto you, 
none of those men which were bidden shall taste 
of my supper,' The peremptory close seems to 
justify the view that the Marriage-Feast of the 
King's Son was really for the Galileans a 
synonym for their Messianic banquet. And this 
suspicion is corroborated when Luke (xiii. 36) 
represents the Lord's servants not as going 

1 In Matthew xxiii. the apostrophe ' O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem . . .' forms the close of the denunciations of Scribes 
and Pharisees ; in Luke xiii. it forms the close of the visit 
of the friendly Pharisees who warn our Lord of the 
machinations of Antipas. 
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with him to the Marriage-Feast (like the ten 
virgins), but awaiting his return from a 
Marriage-Feast which he has been attending 
elsewhere. If, however, the Marriage-Feast is 
nothing more or less than the resurrection- 
Agape, we have in Luke xiv. 24 (' Fpr I say 
unto you that none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper ') Jerusalem's 
own admission that the Galileans were 
* bidden ' : Matthew's 'mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them ' being a literally true statement 
of the facts. 

(g) In chapter <xv, there is nothing very much 
to our purpose, and chapter xvi. has been 
discussed already. ! 

In chapter xvii., 11-19 we ^ n d an instance of 
the controversial motive at its height. Yet I 
suppose we have all of us read the miracle ojf 
the Ten Lepers all our lives without a suspicion 
of its anti- Galilean import. The point lies in 
the introduction : ' He was passing through' the 
midst of Samaria and Galilee, 1 i.e. along the 
boundary-line dividing the two, districts ; whence 
follows the obvious .deduction that the. ungrateful 
nine mere Galileans, And why is Galilee un- 
grateful? Is it by any chance; because it prefers 
its own Agape to the Thanksgiving (Eucharist) 
of Jerusalem? , 

What, however, is the hidden significance of 
the number ten, which appears, it will be re- 
membered, noit only here, but in the Ten Virgins, 
the ten servants of the Pounds, the Woman with 
ten pieces of silver? Most commentators on 
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the Ten Virgins give us the true answer to 
our question when they point us to the Jewish 
regulation which made ten the number of. 
persons necessary, to formi a synagogue, so that 
the virgins are ten in number to show : that they 
typify a community or church. Whether or no 
the Ten Virgins is necessarily an authentic 
parable of our Lord's, it had no doubt an early 
currency among the primitive Christians, and 
when Luke xiii. 24, 25 represents the Galileans 
as standing before; the shut door he shows ac- 
quaintance not only with the parable, but with 
the interpretation which referred it to the 
Galilean community. Jerusalem's objection to 
the Ten Virgins appears further, as we have 
seen in Luke xii. 36, when, unlike the virgins 
who go in with their Lord to the w ; edding, the 
servants with' their lighted lamps wait in the 
house for his return.. . But besides this modi- 
fication of the main theme of the existing 
parable, Jerusalem produces stories of its own, 
playing very significantly on the number ten. 
Thus, the Wo;man with the ten pieces of silver 
seems an attempt to show that Jerusalem 1 also 
had our Lord's authority for calling itself a 
Church. The parable, of the ten servants en- 
trusted by their lo!rd at the moment of his 
departure with ten pounds clearly aims at show- 
ing that it was only at the Ascension or at 
Pentecost that Christ called the Church 1 into 
existence, and the introduction further explains 
that the parable was levelled at those who 
expected the kingdom immediately to appear, 
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or, in other words, was levelled at Galilean 
millenarianism. 

And so we come back to the Ten Lepers. 
Once again the same explanation of the number 
ten holds. The Galilean lepers are nine in 
number, rather than ten, to show that they, do 
not form a complete community. 

Two further ^points' about the Ten 1 Lepers, con- 
cerned with the context before and after, and 
we may sum up what we have said and leave 
them. ; 

Immediately before the episode we find our 
Lord (Luke xvii. 5-11) first speaking of that 
faith no greater than a grain of mustard-seed:, 
which is nevertheless capable of uprooting the 
sycamine-tree, and transplanting it into the sea, 
and then remarking on the impropriety of a 
servant expecting his master to invite him 1 to 
sit down to meat. In other words, we find 
successive allusions, first to the descriptions of 
Galilee and Jerusalem as the mustard-seed and 
the fig-tree, secondly, to the Galilean Agape. 

The following context .is, if: possible, still more 
significant. Luke xvii. 20-37 is an eschato- 
logical passage. Now, in any case the append- 
ing of eschatological matter to the Ten Lepers 
would be a proof that what Jerusalem objects 
to is the Galilean eschatology, but it so happens 
that no passage could be better fitted than these 
verses of Luke to; rebut the Galilean theory o 
the Messianic Kingdom.. ' The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,' as the Galileans 
said. 'Neither shall they say La here, lo there. 
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. . . For as the lightning when it lighteneth 
out of the one part under heaven shineth unto 
the other part under heaven,, so shall the Son o,f 
man be in His day.' All the talk of a local 
establishment of the Kingdom on a Galilean 
mountain must accordingly be mistaken. It 
would seem, moreover, that the notion of 
pseudo-Christs is a new one in Apocalyptic 
literature; and was doubtless invented for the 
Galileans' benefit. , i 

Thus, in regard to the Ten Lepers, we may 
say : (i) On the face of it it is controversial ; 

(2) it objects to the Galileans as a community ; 

(3) it follows after allusions to the grain of 
mustard-seed and the barren fir-tree and to the 
Galilean Agape ; (4) it precedes a refutation 
of the Galilean eschatology of the resurrection. 

With the Ten Lepers we may bring our study 
of the Persean section to a close. That study 
has led us to results which may perhaps be 
summed up as follows : 

First, we have seen that we were right in 
thinking that the Sermon on the Mount in 
Matthew is no, conflation of the Evangelist's 
own. For in regard to the two sections on 
prayer and wealth which are transferred to 
Perasa, Jerusalem supplies its own refutation. 
The former section reproduces elements from 
what is, according to Luke himself, the setting 
of the Galilean Sermon. The latter section is 
simply arranged in a special way to show that 
the abandonment o,f communism was justified. 
Further, the strong anti-Galilean prejudice 
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shown throughout the Persean document sup- 
ports our contention that the teaching of our 
Lord is given a non- Galilean context for con- 
troversial purposes. 

In the second place, we have found further 
justification for our view that what Jerusalem' 
finds objectionable in the Galileans is their 
millenarianism 1 . Taunts are; levelled indiscrim- 
inately at the Agape, at the Messianic banquet, 
at the Wedding-Feast, which seem more, or less 
interchangeable conceptions. 

; Lastly, it would seem from the Persean 
section that the Galileans were more, not less, 
of an organized community than wei ourselves 
supposed, and that the society of which they 
formed the beginning was intended by our Lord 
to supersede Judaism. The false witnesses ''were 
not far from a knowledge of our Lord's real 
purpose when they accused Him of meaning to 
destroy the Temple and build a new' one in; three 
days ; where they erred was in taking figura- 
tive expressions literally. Or again, if we had 
the proper content of our Lord's words, 'A 
greater than the temple is, here,' it might well be 
that we should find that He was speaking of 
the Galilean community. 

By a strange paradox the Chiliasm of the 
Galileans the reasonable Chiliasm of the Grain 
of Mustard- seed, which made the Galilean com- 
munity not the fully' developed kingdom of the 
Saints, but its germ was far less extravagant 
than the eschatological theory of Jerusalem, 
which put the coming of Messiah wholly into 

4 
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the future, and was led to cherish accordingly 
delusive hopes of seeing Him appear in the 
clouds of heaven at any mom'ent, and was per- 
petually busied in looking for signs of the end. 
The eschatology of the Fourth Gospel which 
identifies the Parousia with the post-resurrection 
continued Presence is simply a return to the 
Chiliasm of Galilee, not perhaps to the Chiliasm 
which the five hundred took with them to their 
gathering, but certainly to the Chiliasm which 
they brought away after the occurrence, which 
could be described either as an ascension into 
heaven or an experience of God. 

If the Parable of the Grain of Mustard-seed 
is supremely important, so also is the closely 
associated one of the Leaven ; for it hints that 
after the resurrection the Galilean community 
did not continue in independent existence, it was 
absorbed. Thus we have an answer to the, very 
obvious objection which might be raised against 
our theory, that Galilee never became, so far 
as we know, a. centre of Christianity. <. 

The traces of a controversial tendency in the 
Perasan section pf Luke are important not only 
for the criticism of Luke, but for that of the 
Gospels generally. For while, as we shall see, 
Mark gives us reason to think that our Lord's 
ministry was aimed at the formation of a 
Galilean community, that truth is visible only 
for those who look beneath the surface, and 
who are prepared to find the Evangelist conceal- 
ing even more than he admits. After all, there 
is nothing impossible in the Marcan as well as 
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the Lucan tradition emanating from Jerusalem 1 . 
John Mark, the reputed author, hailed from that 
place ; the idea ol a Persean ministry is antici- 
pated by Mark ; the Marcan chronology of holy 
week, and the Marcan Transfiguration are both, 
as we saw, attempts to refute the claims: of the 
five hundred ; everything goes to show that 
Mark is as controversial in his treatment of 
events as Luke in his treatment of discourses', 
and thus every instance of controversy in Luke 
is so imich additional reason for suspecting 
Mark. This is important when we find certain 
statements in Mark making apparently against 
our contentions. Our view 1 , for instance,, that 
the five hundred 1 expected the coming of the 
Kingdom at once is not disproved when 
Mark tells us that the Resurrection came as a 
surprise to the eleven. On the contrary, when 
we find Mark telling us in this way that the 
greatest of all teachers failed to make Himself 
clear to the Apostles of His choice, we naturally 
ask the reason. And the truth obviously is 
that the eleven, like the others, cherished millen- 
nial expectations ; the only way for Jerusalem 
to show that our Lord had not encouraged views 
which it holds to be mistaken is to say, that He 
had said something quite different, which the 
eleven had misunderstood. 

* Grant unto us,' say James and John, - that we 
may sit one on Th'y right hand and one on Thy 
left hand in Thy glory.' The passage comes 
immediately after our Lord's prediction of Death 
and Resurrection, and shows in what sense, 
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according to Jerusalem, the eleven misinter- 
preted these predictions ; though, if the request 
was really preferred by the two "brothers, they 
are more likely to have known their Lord's mind 
than the tradition of thirty years later. 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE main direct authority for the general course 
of our Lord's ministry is, of course, St. Mark ; 
and St. Mark, although, as we have seen, by 
no means to be accounted an unbiassed witness, 
fully bears out the view that Christ's main object 
was to secure a body of disciples ; even when 
Mark denies this, the truth emerges in spite 
of him. , 

Thus we are first given a picture of the pre- 
liminary process by which disciples were secured. 
We find in the very first chapter our Lord, who 
had hitherto taught mainly in the synagogues, 
changing His methods, and abiding in desert 
places without ; in this w ! ay, though Mark has 
another explanation of His motives, He could 
devote Himself better to the instruction of those 
who were sufficiently interested to seek Him 
out. Immediately afterwards we have the first 
of several allusions to teaching delivered in a 
house, no doubt that of Simon Peter lent for 
the purpose. iWho, however, were the recipients 
of this teaching, if not disciples? Next, in con- 
nection with the call of Levi, comes a statement 

53 
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('they were many, and they followed Him-'), 
which probably means that the adherents were 
becoming numerous so numerous, as the next 
section shows, that their practices in regard to 
fasting were already provoking the criticism of 
the Pharisees. 

The preliminaries ate now over, arid we come 
to an episode which is quite clearly of crucial 
importance to the story of the Galilean ministry, 
the climax at which' all that preceded it (Was 
deliberately aimed ; else why does Mark pay 
more attention to it than to any other event in 
our Lord's life with the solitary exception of 
the Passion? ' Jesus, with His disciples, with- 
drew to the sea : and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed.' Everything hinges on this 
great gathering by. the sea. The opening words 
are themselves of some significance ; for what 
does Mark really mean by ' His disciples '? Does 
he mean all those followers whom we have* seen 
attaching themselves on the great Teacher, or 
merely some of them? All he means surely ; 
the very object of the retreat is to get the whole 
number together at the same place. There is 
really no doubt whatever. Neither Mark nor 
Luke, as we have seen, are exactly candid! wit- 
nesses. But, after all, when Mark describes our 
Lord as styling the crowd sitting about Him 
' His mother and His brethren,' or Luke makes 
the gathering the occasion of the Sermon on 
the Plain ; when Mark speaks of other disciples 
as called by our Lqrd to His presence, in order 
that from their number He may select the 
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twelve, or when Luke speaks openly of a; great 
multitude of disciples ; who can doubt that the 
real purpose, of th!e gathering was to constitute 
the Galilean adherents a definite community by 
equipping it with' a knowledge of the principles 
for which it stood? 

If this gathering lasted some time, it may 
well have attracted the attention of outsiders, 
and there is no difficulty in supposing that 
curious multitudes flocked to the place, bringing 
sick cases to be; healed. 

Mark next describes a Hay. of miracles. . iWhat- 
ever view be taken of these, we may be sure that 
four such striking events never occurred within 
the short space of twenty-four hours. Probably 
the idea of the grouping; came from 1 the memory 
of the first great day at Capernaum ; and once 
the legend had taken definite form 1 , the day 
had to be put somewhere, and Mark has put 
it here. 

The mission at Nazareth, which comes next, 
is assigned by Luke to the opening' of the 
ministry, and so far as it is really to be styled, 1 
a mission, thiat is no doubt its proper place. ! At 
the same time, : Mark's opening words (vi. i ) are 
not, perhaps, without significance : ' And He 
went out from thence, and He cometh into 
His own country ; and His disciples follow 
Him' The last clause is a strange way of 
saying that Jesus went to Nazareth with the 
twelve. Can it be that Mark is more or less 
purposely confusing two things, an initial preach- 
ing at Nazareth and in its vicinity (verse 6), 
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and a retreat to the same neighbourhood' by our 
Lord and the whole body of the disciples, in 
the hope that greater seclusion might be possible 
at some lonely place known to our Lord, and; 
inaccessible to the curious pilgrims? 

Then comes the mission of the twelve. But 
this, as we shall see in a moment,: has probably 
been displaced. Or, at any rate, if they Went 
when Mark says, they did not return till very, 
much later. Their tour may well have taken a 
considerable time. 

If our Lord really took the general body of 
His followers to Nazareth^ they were soon com- 
pelled I or persuaded to go away, and we next 
hear of them on the Eastern side of the Lake, a 
locality, as we shall shortly have occasion to 
observe, Which played a great r61e in the history. 
The chief thing to note in regard to. the feeding 
of the five thousand is that before feeding them 
our Lord ' taught them many things ' (Mark 
vi. 34). On this statement of Mark's St. John 
makes a very interesting comment. He 
describes the multitude as finding our Lord 
' sitting with His disciples ' on a mountain. 
As the context (John vi. 60 and 66) shows that 
by .' disciples ' John means not the twelve, but a 
quite considerable body, of followers, it seems 
a tenable view that John intends to picture the 
Agape, which is implied in the feeding, as pre- 
ceded by the Sermon on the Mount.. Without 
following John literally, We can ourselves 

* Either by the authorities or by the flocking of the 
crowds. 
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perhaps venture on the assertion that the feed- 
ing of the five thousand indicates a continuance 
of the same process by which our Lord is con- 
centrating His efforts on the instruction of the 
community, though sightseers and sufferers from' 
disease persist in following Him wherever He 
goes. 

It matters not for our present purpose whether 
the feeding of the five thousand is an insertion 
in its present context or not ; it matters not if 
the story be a mere variant of the first great 
gathering, or a mere doublet of the other feed- 
ing ; in any case, it seems to imply ,a retreat for 
purposes of instruction, and so the existence of 
that body of followers to whom the instruction 
was given. 1 ; 

So much 1 for the period which ended with; the 
feeding. In an inquiry of this kind it is so 
easy to miss seeing the wood for the trees, 
that it cannot be too clearly laid down that 
whatever happened at Nazareth there can be no 
doubt either that our Lord's principal work in 
Galilee centred on Capernaum, or that the 
Capernaum ministry ended on Mark's own show- 
ing at the great gathering by the sea. If, there- 
fore, Mark and Luke are right in saying that 
disciples, other than the twelve, came in large 
numbers to that gathering, I see no escape from 
the conclusion that to form a body of disciples 
was in point of! fact our Lord's main object., 

1 Further light on the feeding of the five thousand will 
perhaps be shed by our treatment of the four. 
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After the feeding of the five thousand comes 
the mysterious epoch known as the withdrawal. 
Mark tells us that our Lord went to> Tyre and 
Sidon, though He says nothing about His being 
accompanied by the twelve.; 'Next comjes a 
section of which the historical kernel seems to 
be the place-name Bethsaida, together with the 
feeding of the four thousand. 

The best way, of accounting for the notorious 
obscurity of this part of Mark is by supposing 
that our Lord and' the twelve were temporarily, 
separated. That is to say, this is the place for 
inserting the Mission aj\ the Twelve, whom our 
Lord had sent away to secure fresh members fo.r 
the community, while He Himself instructed 
groups of the existing members at Bethsaida, o,r, 
at any rate, on the eastern side 1 of the Lake. It 
is even possible that our Lord spent the whole 
of His time at Bethsaida, and that the idea of 
the journey to Sidon arose by a confusion,, such 
as Wellhausen holds to be possible, between 
the two names, Sidon and Bethsaida. But be 
that as it may, the Bethsaida- epoch would be a 
very good name for this part of the history. 

The proof that Bethsaida played a larger part 
in our Lord's life than appears on the surface 
is the Apostrophe, ' Woe unto thee, Chorazin, 1 

1 Did our Lord first assemble His followers at Chorazin 
and then (perhaps after the death of John the Baptist) 
move across the Jordan to Bethsaida, leaving the territory 
of Antipas for that of Philip ? 
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woe unto thee Bethsaida.' And our view 1 that 
the epoch when Bethsaida was prominent was 
also the epoch of the Mission of the Twelve 
seems supported by, the occurrence of the 
Apostrophe in question in close connection with 
the Mission of the Twelve or the corresponding 
Mission of the Seventy. 

Matthew very significantly precedes the feed- 
ing of the four thousand by indiscriminate heal- 
ings upon a mountain. Once again we seem 
in contact with the vague traditions of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and we might say that 
Matthew gives us, though unconsciously, a 
schematic view of the Bethsaida-period as one in 
which our Lord Was imparting instruction to .His 
adherents, until the time came for the final 
Agape ; although, as we shall see, the mention 
of healings is doubtless more than a mere, sub- 
stitution of miracle for teaching. 

At this Agape the twelve were doubtless 
present, having returned from their Mission. 
After it was over, Mark tells us> that Christ 
took away the twelve (and perhaps others) to 
Ccesarea ^Philip pi, when He made the first 
announcement of His Passion and Resur- 
rection. 

Then comes a secret tour of Galilee, where 
we are told that the same information was given 
to disciples. Hence, surely, the meaning can 
only be that the other adherents were told what 
the twelve had learnt already. It hardly needs 
saying that it would be during this secret tour, 
or at the meeting at Capernaum which followed, 
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that our Lord would appoint the post-resur- 
rection rendezvous. 

The time is now come for the last journey to 
Jerusalem. Except for an anticipation of the 
Perasan travesty of the facts in x. i, Mark gives 
us what is obviously the true impression, viz. 
that our Lord's journey to Jerusalem was 
accomplished with the utmost haste. 



From Mark we turn for a moment -to Luke, 
Luke's picture can only be appreciated if the 
reader steadfastly resists the temptation to har- 
monize, and is prepared to see that Luke's 
divergence from Mark is the outcome of a 
deliberate plan. To begin with, Luke rejects 
the whole of Mark vi. 45 to viii. 26, so that 
the journey to Tyre and Sidon, and the sub- 
sequent return to the East side of the Lake, goi 
by the board. But that is not all. Luke pro- 
ceeds next to bring about far-reaching changes 
by complementary processes of compression 
and expansion. By omitting the place-name 
Caesarea Philippi from the account of St. Peter's 
confession he makes that event follow im- 
mediately on the feeding of the five thousand, 
and take place on the mountain to which our 
Lord has retired to pray ; thus the many 
months which in Mark separate feeding and 
transfiguration shrink to days. The time so 
saved is now at Luke's disposal for the journey 
to Jerusalem 1 , which begins at once, and ceases 
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to be a rapid march' that it may; beconiq a slowi 
and deliberate progress, in which our Lord can 
deliver His real message to non- Galileans. 

Besides its obvious intention to provide our 
Lord with another body of listeners, this attempt 
of Luke is suspicious because it does not stand 
alone, being the second of two endeavours to 
interpolate into our Lord's life a non- Galilean 
ministry. Mark tells us (i. 39) that Christ was 
preaching in the synagogues of Galilee. But 
Luke tells us, according tO| the true text (iv. 44), 
that He was preaching in the synagogues io 
Judaea. Naturally, Luke cannot deny that our 
Lord had taught in Galilee, and in iv. 14, 1 6, 
31, he expressly admits it. But when in Mark 
i. 39 he findis our Lord intimating His intention 
to go to other cities also, he finds an indication 
of a visit to Judaea with its pOjSsible conse- 
quence in the inclusion of natives of that 
province among the disciples. 

Although the Peraean section of Luke has 
no claim to be taken literally, it is valuable 
for our present purpose from several points of 
view. It represents our Lord occupied in teach- 
ing, if in another place, yet at the very time 
required by our hypothesis. If we said that 
before beginning! His instructions at Beth- 
saida our Lord sent out the twelve on their 
Mission, the Perasan teaching begins with the 
Mission of the Seventy. Also, what is more 
important still, the very circumstances under 
which the Peraean teaiching is delivered are 
clearly borrowed from 1 Bethsaida. For whence, 
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if not from the memory of what happened on the 
Eastern shore of the Lake, does Luke derive his 
picture of teaching delivered by our Lo'rd to 
His disciples in the presence of surging! multi- 
tudes? There on the road to Jerusalem the 
sudden flocking of these curious crowds is im- 
possible. But when at Bethsaida our Lord con- 
tinued His teaching of the disciples for many 
months the place would naturally be resorted 
to by vast numbers of people, some of therri (as 
Matthew declares) bringing their sick cases to 
be healed, some of them mere curious sight- 
seers hoping to giet a view of the new prophet 
instructing His followers. 

.When Luke refuses to include the Bethsaida- 
period in his story, he shows us that it was oT 
supreme moment to .the Galilean community. 
And when we read back the conditions of the 
Perasan discourses into that period, we see at 
once wherein that importance lay : it Was pre- 
cisely the time when our Lord and the com 1 - 
munity were in continuous personal contact. 
Moreover, whatever the precise method adopted 
by our Lord, whether that is to say He 
dealt with the community as a whole, or With 
successive groups summoned at different times, 
He could obviously carry out His plan very, 
much better at a fixed centre than when ;He 
and His hearers were continually on the march. 

In effect, then, when the curious crowds 
sought our Lord in the wilderness, they saw 
not only the Prophet of Nazareth, they saw also 
the Church' which was to be, Such a recon- 
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struction of the history is more than a hypo- 
thesis : it seems the only way to strike a balance 
between the two Evangelists. Mark's account 
taken literally is hopeless : as is notorious, he 
fills out his space almost at random by repeating 
over again what he has said already. Never- 
theless, one fact definitely, emerges. The im- 
portance assigned to the Eastern shore of the 
Lake must have its basis in the actual history, 
since Mark has on this point no conceivable 
motive or interest for inventing. His data of 
place are authentic, though what really happened 
on the Eastern shore has been suppressed. On 
the other hand, Luke's omission of the Beth- 
saida period proves, as we said, its significance 
for the Galilean society, and when we substitute 
the Eastern shore of the Lake for the road to 
Jerusalem the picture of the inner group and 
the surrounding multitudes supplies us with the 
very information which we need to fill the gap 
which Mark leaves open. 

It used to be the fashion with rationalizing 
critics to explain the feedings of the four or 
five thousand by saying that our Lord had 
induced the disciples to share their provisions 
with fifty or a hundred outsiders. By the 
disciples the rationalists meant the twelve. 
Nothing could be flatter or more futile than the 
explanation as it was proposed; but if for 
the twelve we substitute the whole body of the 
Galilean followers, several hundreds in number, 
and by the multitudes we understand the crowds 
of pilgrims flocking; to the great Healer from' all 
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parts of the land ; and if we then go, on to 
picture our Lord insisting that the first group 
should allow the second a share in the food 
.provided for the common meals, we can see 
how the number of persons fed 1 , though not 
miraculously, from time to time might amount 
in the aggregate to ( many thousands, and we 
can account for the tradition of the feeding as 
the crystallization of a practice into an episode. 
Incidentally, we get another proof that our 
picture of the Bethsaida-period is a true one. 
Moreover, from these facts the tradition of a 
miracle would spring up automatically. For 
what is no miracle for the man who knows that 
the disciples whose food was divided among the 
crowd numbered twio or three hundred, becomes a 
miracle at once to, the rn'an who thinks that they 
were twelve. . , 



So much for the withdrawal period as a 
whole, or for its beginning'. I venture nowi to 
make a suggestion as to the way in which the 
withdrawal ended. After recounting the journey 
of Christ and the twelve to Caesarea Philippi, 
Mark speaks not lonly of a last secret tour 
among the Galilean disciplles, at Whioli they were 
told of the approaching death 1 and resurrection, 
and at which, presumably, the great appointment 
was made ; he speaks also of a last visit to 
the house at Capernaum, which visit Was 'the 
occasion of a discourse on greatness and the 
episode of 'the child in the midst..'i It is, tempt- 
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ing to attach' to the same context Luke xxii. 
24 ff., since, Wherever else the disciples disputed 
on precedence, they certainly did not do so at 
the Last Supper, though Luke is compelled to 
say so, since all mention of the house at 
Capernaum is precluded by his general plan. 

iHow was., it, then, wte; ask, that the kingly 
dignity of all Christ's disciples L and the conse- 
quent peril of causing even the least of them to 
stumble came up for discussion at Capernaum? 
For, after all, the, dispute between the twelve is 
probably only another instance of the tendency 
of Jerusalem to disparage Galilee, and the true 
occasion was something altogether different. 

May not the answer be that it was at this 
house at Capernaum that Mary anointed our 
Lord, or, as Professor Bacon tells us we are 
justified in putting it, crowned Him as King 1 ? 
What more natural than that our Lord should 
put on one side the thought of His own kingship 
to speak of the kingship of His Saints? 

That the anointing took place at Capernaum 
seems not improbable. On the one hand, the 
anointing at Bethany is regarded by Dr., Stanton 
as an interpolation in the original text of Mark. 
On the other hand, Luke (vii. 36 ff.) gives 
another story of an anointing immediately before 

1 The great parable of Matthew xxv. 3 ff. discusses 
the same theme : ' inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these My brethren.' . . . No doubt the parable was 
originally assigned to the house at Capernaum. For 
a link between Matthew's parable and Mark ix. 37, see 
Matthew x. 42. 

5 
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mentioning Mary Magdalene (in viii. 2) ; and 
this second episode, however different at first 
sight from the anointing at Capernaum, might 
well arise from it to voice Jerusalem's horror at 
the thought of Messiah being anointed at the 
hands of a Galilean sinner. 

Two conclusions follow : the rank and fife of 
the Galilean community were Messianic en- 
thusiasts : and our Lord taught the Messianic 
dignity of His disciples. 'He that receiveth 
you, receiveth Me ' (Matthew x. 40). 

5 

No one can deny, that at one time our Lord 
possessed a number of disciples other than the 
twelve : Mark's statement that the twelve were 
chosen from' a larger group, and Luke's allusion 
to a great multitude of disciples, are decisive. 
But it is generally said that these adherents fell 
away, not perhaps for the reason assigned by 
John, viz. their inability to understand Christ's 
teaching on the subject ,of the Eucharist or 
Agape, but frorri some other cause impossible 
to determine. It is, therefore, important to 
notice that there are indications o the existence 
of disciples in the wider sense, not only at the 
beginning] or in the middle portion of the Gospel 
story, but at its close. Was it really a crowd of 
outsiders whom: our Lord called upon to follow 1 , 
bearing the cross, or w&s H;e not urging a group, 
of followers to accompany Him 1 to Jerusalem? 
Is it not probable that the volunteers who re- 
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sponded to this appeal formed the escort at the 
Messianic entry? ' They that went before and 
that followed cried Hosanna : *Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.' If the 
multitude of disciples melted into nothingness, 
how can Luke speak of our Lord as having 
seventy messengers when He needs them? If 
the ministry was an utter failure, how came there 
to be a hundred and twenty Christians at Jeru- 
salem after the Ascension? 

Even these admissions are incomplete. The 
proof that the disciples did not fall away is, of 
course, St. Paul's mention of the five hundred 
brethren. 

We have seen already that St.. Luke's interest 
in the poor is really due to the uneasy conscience 
of Jerusalem in regard to its lapse from 1 com- 
munism. Similarly, I think, St. Luke's interest 
in women is really due to an unwillingness to 
admit that the Galilean society included men. 
' He went about through cities and, villages, and 
with Him the twelve and certain women which 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, 
Mary that was called Magdalene ... and 
Joanna ...... and Susanna, and many others, 

which ministered unto them of their sub- 
stance.' True, doubtless, as far as it goes n but 
it is not the whole tru.th. The Galilean fol- 
lowers of our Lord were not solely publicans 
and grateful convalescents, much as Jerusalem 
would like to imagine that such was the case. 
If at a later time the members of the five 
hundred living at Jerusalem were women, that 
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was because the men had gone out into .the (World 
as Apostles : but in our Lord's lifetime the 
case was different. 

What is Luke's objection to the very notion 
of a Sermon on the Mount? For not only is 
he careful to insist that our Lord in delivering 
His discourse did not sit in the position of a 
teacher, on the contrary He stood, but he 
describes Him as coming down from; the 
mountain to address jHis hearers on the Plain. 
There can be only one answer to this question. 
Jerusalem knows that the Galileans claimed to 
be the new Israel in virtue of receiving the new 1 
law! from a greater than Moses on a second 
Sinai ; and Jerusalem' rejects that claim 1 . Can, we 
wonder that the evidence for the Galilean society 
is indirect, or that the Bethsaida-period, just 
because while it lasted our Lord was bringing! 
that society into the most intimate relationship 
with Himself, is wrapt in obscurity? But for 
those who read between the lines the thread 
of connection is sufficiently preserved in the 
great gathering, the second Agape, the secret 
tour ; and the statement that the disciples fell 
away simply illustrates the growth of traditions 
on the principle of supply and demand. 

See how natural the order. First the 
acquisition of followers, then the formation of 
the society, then the instruction o,f that society 
while the twelve go forth to adds to its numbers, 
then the great Agape upon the twelve's return, 
then the further teaching of the 'twelve who have 
sq long been left to themselves,! the confession i,of 
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St. Peter, and the communication 'of. the prospect 
of Passion and Resurrection. V A11 is now ready ; 
at the last secret tour the Galileans ileam what 
the twelve have learnt already, Messiah is 
crowned, and the march on Jerusalem 1 can begin. 



APPENDED NOTE i 

One is naturally averse to incorporate 
one's main argument a suggestion which may 
seem at first sight fanciful. But the cases of 
the deaf-and-dumb man, and the blind man of 
Bethsaida, are interesting enough for treatment 
in however cursory a fashion, especially as in 
any case the method adopted by our Lord to 
effect the healing, the application of saliva, is 
suspicious because unique. Surely the truth 
leaks out when between the episodes and im- 
mediately before the second comes a passage 
in which our Lord says, ' Do ye not yet per- 
ceive, neither understand? Have ye your heart 
yet hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? And 
having ears, hear ye not? ' The suggestion, 
fanciful or not, which I have to offer, is that 
the two sufferers typify the Galilean community.. 
The incidents, that is to say, seem the comment 
of Jerusalem on those words of our Lord which 
put the disciples on a higher level than! the 
prophets of old : ' Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see ; fbo: I say unto you ? 
that many prophets and kings desired to see 
the things which ye see, and sou/ them not ; 
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and to hear the things Which, ye hear, and heard 
thm not.' 

If so, Mark gives us a veiled admission that 
the Bethsaida-period was, as we said, the period 
during which our Lord was instructing: the 
Galilean community. 



CHAPTER V 

THE most important document employed by the 
writers of, our Gospels was, so many scholars 
assure us, the hypothetical collection of our 
Lord's sayings known as Q, to which Matthew 
had access directly, and Luke through the 
medium of his Jerusalem source. Amongst 
other matter (the story of the Centurion's 
Servant, and the message from John the Baptist) 
closely associated With the Sermon OIL the 
Mount, |Q is said to have recounted; the following 
episode : : , 

' There came a scribe and said ujnto Him, 
Master, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; 
but ! the Son ; of man hath not where to lay 
His head. And another of the disciples said 
unto Him', Lord, suffer me first to go and .bury 
my father. But Jesus saith unto hin% Follow 
Me, and leave the dead to bury their dead ' 
(Matthew viii. 19-22 ; Luke ix. 57-60). 

(i) The first thing to note is that by describ- 
ing the second aspirant as another of the 
disciples, Matthew implies that the first was a 
disciple too. The. appellation ' scribe ' is clearly 
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used as in Matthew xiii. 52, where our Lord 
speaks of the disciples whose minds are stocked 
with His parables as the scribes who have been 
made disciples of the Kingdom of Heaven. Or 
see Matthew xxiii. 34, where Christ talks of 
sending to the Jewish nation * prophets .and wise 
men and scribes.' i 

(2) The situation, then, roughly, is this : Two 
disciples approach our Lord. One of them 1 , 
and therefore no doubt the other also, wishes. 1 to 
accompany Him. 1 to some unknown destination. 
But the offer is waived aside. * The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head.' 

(3) Whither then is our Lord going;? The 
answer is given us by the position of the 
episode. In both Matthew and Luke the 
episode immediately precedes the Mission- 
address. It follows that two of the twelve, 
instead of leaving Christ to go upon their 
Mission, Wish to accompany Him to Tyre and 
Sidon, or Wherever it is that He really Went. 

(4) We have said above that the tradition of 
a Sermon on the Mount, which Matthew folloWs 
and Luke deliberately modifies, implies a claim 
on the part of the Galileans that Christ had 
delivered to them.' the New Law in a way 
reminiscent of Moses' promulgation of the Old. 
It Would be natural for them, however, having 
gone so far, to press the analogy a little 
further, and point out that our Lord's disappear- 
ance after the Sermon was a repetition of the 
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disappearance of Moses. That this parallel was 
as a matter of fact drawn seems the real ex- 
planation of the request made by the second of 
our two disciples. When this disciple asks to 
be aHowed to bury his father, the father in 
question is Christ Himself. The Semitic idiom' 
is sufficiently known. JDid not Elisha cry out 
as Elijah went up into heaven/ My father, nty 
father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.' So here the disciple says to our Lord 
' If Thou art to disappear like Moses, suffer 
me to go with Thee, and give my, Father the 
burial which Moses lacked.' 

(5) Our Lord's answer is better preserved by 
Luke than by Matthew. The Words, ' Go thou 
and publish abroad the kingdom of God,' not 
only confirm the view 1 that the disciple is one of 
the twelve on the eve of their Mission, but 
show, moreover, that Matthew's ' Follow Me ' 
is an insertion. 

(6) .That the names of the two are not dis- 
closed is a proof of the modesty of the twelve, 
who doubtless Were responsible for the original 
form of Q. But it is not surprising that the 
episode was the object of much curiosity, and 
exercised a powerful influence on Christian 
thought. 

When St. Peter offers to follow our Lord to 
prison and to death, and when (Mark xiv. 5 1 ff.) 
' a certain young man ' attempts to follow 1 , only 
our Lord's assailants snatch aWay the linen cloth 
which is wrapped about him, so that the. attempt 
fails, the origin of the contrast between Peter 
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and the young man is clear. One is identified 
with Peter. The other is unidentified, though 
certain things are recorded of him, partly on 
the lines of Amos ii. 16, but chiefly because the 
nakedness of Peter was so emphasized in the 
Christian tradition (John xxi. 7) that nakedness 
was likely to be asserted of the disciple who is 
Peter's foil. Ambrose and this may lead us 
by a natural transition to the section which 
follows identifies the young, man with St. 
John. 

(7) The history of the pair reaches its, climax 
of interest in the Fourth Gospel.. The first is 
Peter, as before. The second is that Beloved 
Disciple who never appears except in contrast 
to Peter. John, moreover, confirms our read- 
ing of the disciple's offer to bury his father. 
At the Last Supper the Beloved Disciple leans 
on Jesus' breast ; Christ is to him Father and 
Mother too. At the Cross, the Father who is 
leaving him provides him with a mother to 
take His place : ' Son, behold thy mother.' .And, 
naturally, he who had offered to bury his Lord 
is the first to reach the sepulchre. 

(8) This final form of tradition is, however, 
not original : John is simply the further de- 
velopment of a hint from Mark, who had painted 
the contrast between the rich young man whom 
our Lord loved, but who was unable to follow 1 , 
and Peter, who; cries out, * Lo, we have left all 
and followed Thee.' The very picture of the 
race to the sepulchre, which St. Peter reaches 
first, though the Beloved Disciple is the first 
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to enter, is suggested by our Lord's words to 
St. Peter, * Many that are first shall be last, 
and the last "first ' (Mark x'. 31). Perhaps, too, 
it is to provide a foil to this young man who 
fails to follow that we read of another figure 
on the road to Jerusalem, Bartimaeus, who, after 
being healed by our Lord of blindness, follows 
Him in the Way. But that is not all. Between 
the rich youn'g ruler and Bartimaeus we read of 
James and John, who request to share our 
Lord's glory, and are pointed to the Cross : 
surely another variation on the old theme of 
the two disciples. 

Thus, if there be really anything to be said 
for what is no doubt largely conjecture, four 
verses from Q exercise an influence on the 
Gospel-story, which ought to be of some 
importance for the valuation of sources. 

I have found it necessary to go at some 
length into the subsequent literary history of the 
two disciples because so only could I show that 
the tradition is absolutely primitive, and that the 
two disciples were, as we suspected, members 
of the twelve. 

.When that is granted, we are in a position to 
estimate the real bearing of the episode. That 
depends, of course, on its place. 

First Q, records the sayings of our Lord which 
underlie the Sermon on the Plain as corrected 
by. the help o,f the Sermon on the Mount. That 
is to say, according , to most scholars, ,Q will 
have recorded the opening beatitudes, and our 
Lord's statement of His attitude to the Jewish 
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law, and then the closing parable of the twio 
houses. 

Next, after a brief digression, Q' gives the 
offer of our two disciples and the Mission- 
address. 

Then 'Q follows oh with other teaching, includ- 
ing to put it roughly the remaining portions 
of. Matthew's Sermon on the Mount. 

If this be so, Q bears out our theory exactly. 
First comes the discourse at the gathering. 
Then, on thtei one hand, the twelve, go off, on their 
Mission, and on the other hand Christ further 
instructs the Galilean disciples. 

Q suggests what is also hinted at by the 
withdrawal of our Lord to Tyre and Sidon 
that before instructing the Galileans on the 
Eastern side of the Lake, our Lord went away 
to some unknown destination without a single 
companion. 

There is another point at which Q is help- 
ful. The words of Luke xxii. 29, 30 and 
Matthew xix. 28 are usually assigned to Q. In 
the Lucan form! of the saying our Lord not 
only promises the disciples to sit on twelve 
thrones, but He also appoints unto them a king- 
dom, and a share in the Messianic banquet. 
Matthew reports only the promise of the twelve 
thrones, but that is no doubt because the rest 
of the saying does not fit in well with the 
passage of Mark which Matthew is embroider- 
ing ; thus the Lucan version may be a literal 
transcript from Q. In that case it must have 
been uttered, as we have the authority of Sir 
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John Hawkins for saying, ' in the Galilean 
or itinerant ministry/ that is to say, since the 
itinerant ministry only existed in the imagina- 
tion of Jerusalem), in the Galilean one. t What, 
then, was its precise place? The way in which 
Luke appends it to the Last Supper, and Matthew 
attaches it to an episode on the road to Jeru- 
salem^ would indicate that its position at Q was 
somewhere towards the end, even if it Was not 
the last saying of all. 

The conclusion; is obvious. Q seents to have 
ended 'with the, appointment of the, resurrection- 
rendezvous. 1 .; ' ; ! 

1 Another point about Q is also of importance for our 
theory, viz. that in Q the word ' disciple ' is always used 
by our Lord's followers in general and never of the twelve. 
In view of the obvious superiority of Q to Mark, is not 
that in itself presumptive evidence for the Galilean com- 
munity ? 



CONCLUSION 

I 

IT may be helpful to those who wish to 
estimate the value of our argument if we gather 
together some of our later conclusions, and try 
to show how what we said in our first chapter is 
borne out or supplemented by the evidence. 

The further we went the more reason We 
found to adhere to the suspicion with which we 
began, that our Lord founded something very 
like a Galilean society which was to realize 
Daniel's picture of the Messianic community. 
If the Sermon on the Mount presupposes the 
society in question, the Sermon on the Plain is 
an attempt to show that our Lord's attitude tq 
the Galileans was one of criticism and distrust, 
so that -the Galilean claims must be exaggerated. 
But a still clearer proof of the anti-Galilean bias 
of Jerusalem is to be ; found in the Perasan 
section in Luke, in which our Lord's teaching! is 
principally, delivered to non- Galileans, while here 
and there, particularly in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and seventeenth chapters of Luke, the 
controversial note is unmistakable. In the first 
of these chapters Galilee is characterized by our 
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Lord as the equal of Jerusalem in wickedness, 
or described as vainly appealing to the: privileges 
it had enjoyed as the scene of the ministry and 
the home of the Agape ; all this because Jeru- 
salem does not like to think that Christ had 
spoken of Galilee as the grain of mustard-seed, 
and of Jerusalem as the barren fig-tree. In 
the second of the chapters mentioned the 
Galilean Agape of the resurrection seems aimed 
at in the modification of the Parable of the 
Marriage-Feast, and the statement that the sub- 
stituted parable was elicited by the aspiration 
of an enthusiast for a share in the Messianic 
banquet. In the last of the three chapters we 
are given to .understand that nine of the ten 
lepers showed the natural ungratefulness of the 
Galilean temperament, while the ingrates are nine 
in number to show 1 that the Galileans just came 
short of being really what they claimed, viz. a 
community ; and if we asked the reason 1 of Jeru- 
salem's attack upon Galilee at this particular 
point, we find in the context a protest against 
claiming to witness local comings of Christ, or 
forgetting that the Kingdom does not come with 
observation. 

Thus the Perasan section of Luke seems to 
support the suspicions of our first chapter at 
every point : the Galileans were a community, 
they looked on their Agape of the resurrection 
as a Messianic banquet, and they regarded their 
great experience as a omrniig of Christ. It is 
of the Galileans accordingly that Luke is think- 
ing when he speaks (xix. n) of those who 
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supposed that the Kingdom* of God Was im- 
mediately to appear. 

In our first chapter we did not face the 
question as to how precisely the Galilean com- 
munity came into being, ,or when it received 
instructions from our Lord. In Chapter IV. we 
tried to acquire the missing! information by a 
study of Mark. iWe found our Lord beginning 
to attract followers to His cause. We traced 
the indications of a culminating gathering, at 
Which these followers became a community and 
celebrated an Agape. We got a glimpse of our 
Lord devoting Himself to the instruction of these 
followers on the Eastern side of the Galilean 
Lake while the twelve -were absent on their 
Mission. We gathered that on the return of the 
twelve our Lord first assembled the Galileans for 
a second great Agape, and then took away the 
twelve to Cassarea Philippi. We saw Him a 
little later making 1 a last secret tour in order to 
arrange with the general body of His adherents 
for the resurrection-rendezvous. 

Our conclusions' in regiard to the all-important 
period of teaching on the Eastern side of the 
Lake were based on a comparison of Mark with 
Luke. The truth Which underlies the Persean 
section is that Christ was teaching His Galilean 
followers at the very time when Luke represents 
Him as teaching others on the road to Jeru- 
salem, and that the very circumstances of the 
Lucan picture wlere literally true of its Galilean 
original : there, on the Eastern shore, surging 
multitudes surrounded Christ as He was in- 
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structing His own disciples. Moreover, no doubt, 
the surging multitudes were ' fed 'by, being 
allowed, a share in the provisions which the 
members of the society had brought with them 
for use at the common meals. 

Our fiftE/ chapter enabled us to support our 
reading of Mark from the order of events in Q. 
After the delivery of half of the Sermon on the 
Mount our Lord refuses the request of two of 
the twelve to be allowed to continue in His 
company, sends out the twelve on their Mission, 
and delivers the rest of the teaching which 
Matthew includes in the Sermon. In other 
words, after the society is brought into being 
the twelve depart, and our Lord pursues His 
task of instruction in their absence.. 

Besides which, we saw that Q seems to have 
ended with the appointment of the great 
rendezvous.. 



Our study of the Perasan section of Luke 
seems to bear out our contention that it was 
millenarian expectations which brought the 
Galilean five hundred together at the scene of 
the great appearance. 

Let us now treat a little more fully than Was 
possible in our first chapter the question of date. 
There are several reasons for thinking'! that the 
Galilean appearance took place either on Easter^ 
day or very shortly afterwards.. 

When our Lord made the rendezvous, He 
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would naturally expect to be able to appear 
directly the great sacrifice was accomplished, 
except that two conditions had first to be pro- 
vided for. The first of these would be the ful- 
filment of the prediction of Deutero- Isaiah, 
which required the Suffering Servant to be 
buried : ' He shall make His grave with the rich.' 
The second would be to allow time for the 
eleven to join the Galileans. No long interval 
would thus be needed ; and if there had been, 
in fact, any long delay in carrying out the pro- 
gramme, the Galileans would have dispersed. 

The most probable course for our Lord to 
pursue was to arrange for a gathering of the 
Galileans to proceed concurrently with the Jeru- 
salem Passover. 1 That this course was indeed 
followed seems suggested by our Lord's promise 
to complete the Passover with His disciples in 
the Kingdom, as well as by the falsification of 
the chronology of Holy Week, by which Jeru- 
salem tried to show that Christ had kept the 
Passover at the proper time and place. 

Matthew assumes that the appearance took 
place directly the Apostles reached the place 
of meeting. If this had not been the case, 
Jerusalem, instead of rejecting the Galilean ap- 
pearance, would have found some other motive 
to bring the Galileans to their gathering in place 
of the millennial expectations Which were found 

1 Hence perhaps the abundance of Passover allusions 
in the New Testament. See i Corinthians iv. 7, Ephesians 
(which is, according to Dr. Bacon, one great hymn of 
Passover rejoicing) passim and i Peter. 
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so objectionable. But that this is not done 
shows that the appearance followed so closely 
on the crucifixion that no possible reason for 
the gathering was even conceivable short of the 
true one. Luke's whole attempt to preclude the 
Galilean appearance proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the event in question synchronized with 
the activities of the risen Christ at Jerusalem, 
and so took place on the afternoon or evening 
of Easterday. 

To this evidence must be added the evidence 
presented by the Marcan Transfiguration and the 
Lucan Day of Pentecost. Both, as we saw, 
are attempts to show that our Lord's promise 
of the coming of the Kingdom 1 of God with 
power was fulfilled in some other Way than by 
the appearance to the five hundred, which We 
ventured to describe on the authority of the 
well-known text of St. Paul as a Transfigura- 
tion-Ascension. The point is that both the sub- 
stituted events occur within a very short time 
of the promise, the Transfiguration six days after 
the original promise, the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost ten days after the repetition of 
that promise in another, form. It seem's to. 
follow that the Galilean coming of the Kingdom 
took place not many days after our Lord's 
appointment of the mountain- rendezvous, and 
Luke's figure ten may give us the date with 
absolute exactness. For if the march to Jeru- 
salem was as rapid as seems probable, our 
Lord may well have parted from the Galileans 
at Capernaum 1 ten days before His resurrection. 
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in 

Finally, what can we say in regard to an un- 
doubted difficulty, the lack of plain, direct, un- 
ambiguous evidence? For though our ignorance 
of the conditions under which the Gospels 'Were 
composed, or of the history of the early Church, 
precludes us from giving a full explanation, and 
might even excuse us from attempting any ex- 
planation at all, it might be well, perhaps, to 
show, if only inadequately, that the problem of 
explanation is not altogether hopeless. 

The first task, perhaps, is to see whether 
traditions could not grow up without very much 
check or correction from 1 the twelve or 1 the 
Galilean witnesses. Here we can point to the 
old legend which describes the twelve as leav- 
ing Jerusalem 1 twelve- years after the resurrection, 
. a legend which' is supported to some extent, 
perhaps, by the appointment of James, the 
Lord's brother, as Bishop. But other Galileans 
besides the twelve would probably leave Jeru- 
salem in the first few years : the body which St. 
Paul calls ' All the Apostles * would doubtlesis 
absorb most of the able-bodied males of the 
Galilean society, and leave few but the aged and 
the women and children to be pensioners on the 
charity of Jerusalem. This missionary activity, 
confined, no doubt, originally to Jews, may well 
have begun earlier than Luke directly tells us, 
since, as has been lately pointed out, it is re- 
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markable that Christians were to be found at 
Damascus for Saul to persecute. 

Thus the Galileans as a separate, community 
ceased to exist almost from the moment of the 
resurrection, being lost in the other communities 
which resulted from their missionary efforts, 
whether at Jerusalem or elsewhere. If our Lord 
had called them the grain of mustard-seed, He 
had, also called them the leaven ; and they seem 
to have acted accordingly, conceiving it their 
function not to exist apart, but to leaven and 
penetrate the various churches, spreading every- 
where, and merging their separate individuality 
in the common life. S,uch a body could hardly 
be expected to retain very much local pride 
or party-feeling ; their pride would be doubtless 
in their work and the churches which they 
founded; and when controversy arose about 
their past, they w'ould be comparatively in- 
different to its issue, and capable of welcoming 
detraction in the spirit of their own Sermon on 
the Mount., Certainly they would never press 
their claims beyond what was statesmanlike or 
prudent, and wiould do anything, and submit 
to anything, rather than endanger the unity of 
the Church. 

Let us now look at the Question from, the point 
of view of Jerusalem. Various causes would 
tend to make the original Galilean story the 
object of ever increasing suspicion. In the first 
place, our Lord's intention of founding a King- 
dom of Saints, reproducing on earth the per- 
fection of heaven, had failed of literal accom- 
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plishment. Hence the tendency, of which the 
Sermon on the Plain is the best example, to 
save His reputation as prophet by attributing 
to Him a critical attitude to the Galileans, and 
a knowledge of their probable hypocrisy. But 
once sayings of this type had found a place in 
His teaching, the Galilean case could be refuted 
on the testimony of Christ Himself. Similarly, 
Jerusalem would naturally wish to think that our 
Lord had inculcated a punctilious reverence for 
the Temple and the law : but when such an 
utterance as Matthew v. 1 8 (' one jot or one 
tittle shall by no means pass from the law ') 
had been put in His mouth, it would seem im- 
possible that He could 1 really, have enjoined a 
Galilean counterpart of the Passover. Or, again, 
the interest of Jerusalem in the possibility of 
a second coming, and even the way in which 
the Galileans, like all Mystics, looked forward to 
the time when Christ should be possessed no 
longer for a moment but for ever, would cause 
men to turn in feverish hope to the eschato- 
logical speculations of their age, eagerly de- 
vouring every crumb of comfort which those 
speculations had to offer, and once again 
attributing prophecies of another coming to our 
Lord. Thus insensibly the idea that Christ had 
looked forward to the scene on the Galiliean 
mountain as a ' coming ' would be undermined, 
and Jerusalem would come at last boldly to pro- 
claim that our Lord had never entertained such 
expectations ; His teaching had been misunder- 
stood by the ignorant fanatics of Galilee, who 
read into it their own anticipations of the 
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immediate coming of th'e Kingdom ; their own 
hankerings after the Messianic feast. 

Part of the difficulty arose from the vary- 
ing degrees in which our Lord's words weire 
remembered. To this day we can realize that 
certain passages like the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matthew xxiii., and perhaps Matthew x. 24- 
42, stand, in spite of possible interpolations, on 
a higher plane than the rest. The explanation 
probably is that such passages were carefully 
drawn up by our Lord, and committed to heart 
by the disciples. . Other passages represent more 
casual utterances, or utterances made so late 
in our Lord's life that no time was left for the 
routine work of memorizing. The last teach- 
ing to be delivered, and therefore the least 
likely to be remembered with any exactness, 
would naturally be that which related to the 
resurrection-coming, and a very little cross-ex- 
amination of the Galileans would convince the 
subtle minds of Jerusalem that an accurate re- 
production of Christ's actual words was simply 
impossible. 

We might say, then, that Jerusalem doubted 
the Galilean claim through the disillusionment 
which found that the Kingdom of Saints upon 
earth had not been realized or the reactionary 
orthodoxy which condemned the assertions that 
Christ had ordained a Galilean Passover, at 
which His Kingdom was to, be inaugurated, on 
the strength of reputed utterances which showed 
Him a punctilious observer of the Law and a 
preacher of the conventional eschatology of the 
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age. All this is not mere fancy ; that Jeru- 
salem was ready to criticize the Galileans, to 
rebuke enthusiastic aspirants to the Heavenly 
Banquet, to repudiate the belief that the King- 
dom was to come immediately, is visibly written 
in the pages of the Gospels for all to read ; and 
that Jerusalem 1 , indeed, became disillusioned is 
shown by the abandonment of communism from 
the time of Stephen onwards. Henceforward, 
there is reason to think, the Church at Jeru- 
salem Was in the hands of reactionaries, 'Who, 
secretly or openly, looked on the Galileans, by 
whom they felt that they had been begiuiled|, 
with a certain resentment, and would have re- 
lapsed into Judaism . almost completely had they 
not been handled by the Galilean leaders with 
marvellous patience and tact. 

A controversy in which one party is for the 
most part silent can hardly be called a con- 
troversy at all. But whether one speaks of the 
mutual attitude of the Galileans and their 
assailants as controversial or not, it is obvious 
that the attitude was in either case the result 
of loyalty to our Lord. It was His .credit that 
Jerusalem was trying! to save when it rejected 
the notion of a Galilean community or a Galilean 
resurrection - appearance. And the Galileans 
doubtless owed their patience to their memory 
of Him who said, O Jerusalem 1 , Jerusalem 1 . . . 
how often 'Would I have gathered thy children 
together as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wing.' Our debt to both is more or less 
equal. If to Galiliee in the last resort we owe 
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the record of our Lord's sayings, we should 
never without Jerusalem; have possessed a record 
of His Life. 

The difference between the aspirations of 
Galilee and Jerusalem 1 appear very plainly by 
comparing 1 the Sermon on thb Mount with the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The former 
makes, of course, a demand for ideal perfection 
impossible to mortal man. In the latter, which 
for all its beauty does not seem. 1 our Lord's own, 
the Father says to the elder Son God says to 
the Jew ' Son, thou art ever with Me, and all 
that I have is thine.' In other words, for that 
seems the general mioral, if the Jew could only 
add to his existing qualities a compassionate love 
for the outcast all would be well with him, 
and he Would have nothing! further to desire. 
Christianity for Jerusalem is Judaism plus com- 
passion. The man who penned that parable 
had drunk deeply of Christ's Spirit. Christ 
Himself might have spoken that parable had 
He been an inhabitant of Jerusalem. But, in 
fact, He was a Galilean ; and one cannot but 
suspect that the men who had lived with Him 
so long Were never quite at home in the Temple, 
and Were heartily glad to go out into the world, 
leaving Jerusalem in the hands of James. 

Nor do I think they minded very much what 
Jerusalem might think of Galilee. 

It will be said, perhaps, that in suppressing 
the appearance to the five hundred the Church at 
Jerusalem was giving up the main evidence for 
the Resurrection, and that the Galileans could 
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never have passively acquiesced in a step so fatal. 
But here, I think, we must 'distinguish between 
the mind of the twentieth century and the mind 
of the first. To ourselves, the Easterday appear- 
ance, of which we have been speaking*, would 
be, if it could be taken as established, the most 
striking and marvellous event that ever hap- 
pened. Its objective character could not reason- 
ably be doubted, since, if Paul be really 
referring to it in 2 Corinthians iii. 1 8, the inner 
side of the^ experience has its analogy in mystical 
experience, Christian and other, throughout the 
ages.' Further, it can hardly be said that the 
five hundred simply saw our Lord because they 
expected to see Him, since the twelve, at any 
rate, saw Him long before they joined the others 
on the mountain. But it would be quite other- 
wise in Jerusalem two thousand years ago. 
There men were acquainted only too well with 
the Messianic enthusiasm of the hot-headed 
Galileans. The assertion that a number of these 
firebrands . had come together expecting a vision 
of Christ to inaugurate His Kingdom 1 , and then 
had gone away claiming that their hopes had 
been realized, would seem hardly worth the 
attention of reasonable men. .What was wanted 
was an appearance not to men who were expect- 
ing it, but who never had the slightest conception 
that anything of the kind was possible, deem- 
ing rather that all w^as over, and Christ had left 
them for good and all. St. Paul, indeed, 
thought differently, and could recognize the 
validity of a mystical experience precisely similar 
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to his own. But for the purposes of apologetic 
at Jerusalem 1 the Galilean appearance was a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. 

Apologetic interest might not only lead to 
the, suppression of the Galilean appearance, but 
it might even prescribe the form taken by its 
Lucan substitute, the Ascension. It is generally 
inferred that Luke supposes thjat the eleven 
were the sole witnesses of that event. But is 
that really the case? If so, what became of 
the Emmaus disciples? What became of the 
disciples other than the twelve implied in Luke 
xxiv. 33 : ' they found the eleven gathered to- 
gether, and them that ri\ere Mh them *? What 
became of the seventy disciples who Were with 
our Lord at the, outset of His last journey, and, 
presumably, accompanied Him' all the way? A 
larger group than the eleven seems to be im- 
plied in Acts xiii. 31, 'them that came up with 
Him from Galilee to Jerusalem,' and though it 
is said that resurrection -appearances went on for 
* many days,' it Would be natural to assume 
that whatever disciples were in Jerusalem would 
be present at so important an occurrence as 
the Ascension. If, however, it be granted that 
Luke thinks of the Ascension-witnesses as 
numbering a hundred or more (perhaps the 
hundred and twenty of Acts i. 15), such a total 
would probably include all the able-bodied males 
of the Galilean five hundred, and we can see 
how such a story might grow out of the fact 
by the natural operation of apologetic motives. 
Just as it would be better, for the benefit of those 
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who identified the Ascension with the coming of 
the Kingdom, to assign it not to the Galilean 
Mountain, but the Mount of Olives, so instead 
of appealing to the suspect testimony of women 
and children, it would be better to confine oneself 
to men. (We might thus say. that the Lucan 
Ascension, is not so much a substitute for the 
Galilean one as the form taken by thb latter 
under the pressure of necessity. If so, it is 
natural to assume that in putting the Ascension 
(originally) on Easterday, Luke was retaining, 
without any considerable change, the alleged date 
of the Galilean appearance. He might put it 
a little later if Jerusalem preferred to think 
that the appearance to the five hundred did not 
take place, like that to the eleven, on Easterday. 
He might put it a little earlier, since the time 
requisite for the Galilean journey of the eleven 
.could now be eliminated. But the modification 
in either direction is certainly slight, and for 
our purpose negligible. 

Thus apologetic interest not only is a 
possible cause leading 1 to the suppression of the 
Galilean community-appearance or coming of 
Christ, but it is a cause which we can see 
actually in operation. 

On the Whole, then, We can isay at any rate 
something to account for the disappearance of 
the Galilean community and its great experience 
from the pages of our Gospels. At the time 
these were written, the Galileans at Jerusalem 
were mostly women and children. From the 
resurrection onwards the community had had 
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no separate life, being! merged in the Church' at 
Jerusalem : then camei the time when the twelve 
and the Apostles Went out into the world. To 
say that Christ had anticipated that the Galileans 
would realize the conception of a Kingdom of 
Saints was to attribute to Him a prophecy seem- 
ingly belied by the event. Further, spurious 
sayings had dome to be put in our Lord's mouth' 
on the strength of Which the Galilean case could 
be refuted on the best possible authority, while 
those sayings on Which the Galileans relied were 
not remembered with verbal exactness. A 
certain unwillingness of the Galileans to press 
their case might result from their being quite 
willing 1 to be traduced, or thought mistaken, if 
that was the only way of avoiding serious friction 
with Jerusalem. Lastly, the Galilean resurrec- 
tion-appearance, so far from being 1 invaluable 
to the Christian case, was*, on the contrary, an 
apologetic stumbling-block. Thus in all prob- 
ability the knowledge that our Lord appeared 
to the five hundred brethren Would never have 
been ours but for the fact that St. Paul paid 
a visit to St. Peter I before the various ten- 
dencies mentioned had had time to produce their 
full effect. 

Perhaps We go too far in saying that Galilee 

1 Paul had, of course, acquainted himself with the 
Christian assertions earlier even than this, alike from the 
outside as a persecutor, and from the inside when he 
was 'with the disciples' at Damascus. Ananias, it is 
a quite possible conjecture, was one of the five hundred 
himself, and responsible for the introduction of Christianity 
to Damascus. 
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made no reply to the aspersions of their 
opponents. Matthew vii. 13-27 seems a little 
open to suspicion, as also Matthew xii. 25-37, 
43-45 . And we can well understand the Galileans, 
whose resurrection-appearance Was stigmatized 
as the illusion of heated imaginations, finding 
comfort in Matthew x. 25 : 'If they have called 
the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they, call them of His household? ' 
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